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LONDON : 

BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERrE STREET. 

1858. 



CHRISTENING-ROBES for PRESENTS, 


2i GUINEAS. 


BABIES’ 
HOODS, 
i GUINEA. 



BABIES’ 

CLOAKS, 

1 GUINEA. 


BABIES’ BERCEAU-NETTES, 21 GUINEAS. 

Baby Linen, in Complete Sets, of Varied Qualities. 

All the beautiful Materials 
used in the business 
Sold by the Yard. 

MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 

Everything necessary for the “ Trousseau," 
as well as the inexpensive things required for the 
“ Indian Voyage." 

White Dressing Gowns, 1 Guinea ; 

Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d. ; 

Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d. ; 

Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 

THIS PART OF THE BUSINESS UNDER THE 
MANAGEMENT OF MRS. TAYLOR. 

LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS, 

Chamois leather, with Black Feet. 

Waterproof Riding Talma, 1$ Guinea. 

Young Gentlemen’s Superfine Cloth Jackets, 33s. j 
School ditto, 25s. 

Young Gentlemen’s Shirts, 5s. 6d. 

Naval Cadets’ Outfits, complete. 


RIDING HABITS, 5i TO 8 GUINEAS. 


Linsey Riding Habits 
for little Girls, 

24 Guineas. 

Everything of the Superior Excellence for which the House has been celebrated for 

Thirty Years. 


53, BAKER STREET. 
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Ml DRESSING CASE MAKERS 
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T. A. SIMPSON & CO. 

(T. A. Simpson, from Messrs. Howell, James, & Co.), 

154, REGENT STREET, AND 8 , BEAK STREET. 


WEDDING AND BIRTH-DAY PRESENTS. 

T A. SIMPSON & CO., Goldsmiths, Jewellers, Watch and Clock Manufacturers, 

• and Importers of every description of Fancy Novelties and Articles of Vertii and Utility, beg respectfully to 
inform their Patrons, the Nobility and Gentry, that they are constantly receiving from their agents at Paris, Vienna, 
and Frankfort, every novelty in fancy manufactures as soon as produced, and as the greater portion of T. A. S. & 
Co.'s stock is manufactured expressly for them, their selection is unrivalled, and calculated to maintain the well- 
known reputation of their house. 


For the guidance of those who may be unable to honour their establishment with a visit, T. A. S, 
the following limited quotation from their Stock, assuring them that any commands intrusted to their 


. & Co. submit 
care will meet 


French Dining-room Clocks ... „ 

Ladies’ Gold Watches ,, 

Silver Watches....s ,, 

Gold Guard Chains „ 

Gold Albert Chains ,, 

Silver-mounted Smelling Bottles ,, 

Gold-mounted ditto „ 

Gold and Enamel Lockets ,, 

Gold Necklet Chains, with 

pendants , , 

Gold ana Silver Pencil-cases ... , , 
Full Dress and other Fans ... ,, 

Ladies’ Dressing-cases, electro- 
plated ,, 

Ladies’ Dressing-cases, silver- 

fitted „ 

Gentlemen’s Dressing-cases ... ,, 


£ t. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 



£ s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1 2 2 

0 to 60 

0 

0 

Work-boxes, in choice woods, from 0 8 

6 to 10 

0 

O 

1 5 

0 „ 

20 

0 

0 

Writing-desks, ditto 


0 10 

6 tt 

15 

0 

0 

4 4 

« „ 

50 

0 

0 

Jewel-cases and Caskets 

tt 

1 1 

0 „ 

30 

0 

0 

2 10 

o „ 

20 

0 

0 

Envelope cases and Blotters ... 

) * 

1 8 

0 „ 

10 

0 

0 

2 2 

0 „ 

18 

0 

0 

Letter- weighers (Simpson’s) ... 

a 

0 8 

6 „ 

6 10 

0 

1 15 

0 „ 

18 

0 

0 

Walnut-wood Inkstands 

it 

0 8 

G 




0 2 

6 „ 

5 

10 

0 

Morocco Carriage Bags 

tt 

0 10 

0 „ 

10 

0 

0 

2 10 

0 »» 

12 10 

0 

Ladies’ Morocco Bags, fitted 







0 10 

0 „ 

15 

0 

0 

with every requisite for dress- 












ing, writing, and working ... 

tt 

3 10 

0 „ 

65 

0 

0 

2 5 

0 ,, 

50 

0 

0 

Gentlemen’s Dressing Bags ... 

,, 

3 15 

0 „ 

45 

0 

0 

0 2 

6 „ 

8 10 

6 

Operarglasses 

tt 

0 10 

6 „ 

12 10 

0 

0 1 

0 „ 

10 

0 

0 

Bronze and Ormolu Candle- 












sticks 


0 5 

0 „ 

9 10 

0 

1 10 

0 „ 

15 

0 

0 

Ditto Candelabra 

tt 

3 0 

0 „ 

35 

0 

0 






Ormolu Card-trays 


0 7 

6 „ 

4 10 

0 

5 10 

o„ 

100 

0 

0 

Ormolu Mounted Vases 

9t 

0 6 

6 „ 

10 

0 

0 

1 0 

e ,, 

50 

0 

0 

Bagatelle Boards 

,, 

2 0 

0 ,, 

20 

0 

0 


Gold, Silver, Jet, and Gilt Bracelets, Brooches, Rings, Necklets, Lockets, Earrings, Studs, Pins, and every 
description of Jewellery, at moderate prices. Bronzes, Porcelains, Ormolu Table Ornaments, Inkstands, Card- 
trays, Candelabra, Tazzas, Tapers, Match-boxes, Miniature Frames for the Table, Opera-glasses, Toilet-bottles 
and Cases, Letter-clips, Trinket-boxes, Ring-stands, Watch-stands, Pen-trays, Glove and Netting-boxes, Paper- 
knives, Carriage-bags, Reticules, Portmonnaies, Chess and Backgammon-boards, Card-cases, Vinaigrettes, Fuzee- 
cases, Fruit-knives, Hand-screens, &t\, & c., and a large Stock of other Articles suitable for Presents, but too 
various to enumerate. 


T. A. SIMPSON & Co., 

154, Regent Street, and 8, Beak Street, London; and at 34, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 



advertisements. 


PRESENTS 



PERPETUAL CALENDARS. 


GILT INKSTANDS 


SCENT CASKETS. 


elegant 

NOVELTIES ADAPTED FOR PRESENTATION, 

nU,E AT Vroo" FOR street, charing cross 

(Facing the Hatmaeket). ' ™ CTPim 

E. BAXTER, Stationer and tfhis ’varied and 

to more extensive premises, as a ov, P gent g e ason. It comprises in the Cabinet 

Dc^tmentaU Thenew paUems" of Ladies’ and Gentlemen* Dressing Cases, with Silver and 
Plated fittings, Desks, Workboxes, Tea-Caddies, &c. - R . r r 

LADIES’ AND ^NTLEMEN^ TRAVELLING BAGS 

MEDIAEVAL M ®™^| D E ”lTE, TeI^ADDIES^SCBNT*' CASKETS% e. ’ 

A VARIETY OF ARTICLES IN I NLAID BUHL. 

A large selection of 

Jewel Cases, 

Key and Letter Boxes, 

Mordan’s Gold Pens, 

„ Gold Pencil Cases, 

„ Silver do. 

)t Letter Balances, 

Razors, 

Scissors, 

; Penknives, 

SAGSTEITS p PO S OT o B,B LEo| AND in the Fancy Department, 

A in Paris every novelty immediately on its production. 

BAXTER, 16, Cockspur Street, Chari ng Cross. 

Depot for DE LA RUE and Co.’s Stationery and Manufactures, 
P as exhibited in the Great Exhibition, 1851, 

16 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS. 

The following comprises a few of the articles, a ^ 

DE LA RUE & Co.’s INDELIBLE RED LETTER BI ABIES K)R L ■> ■ 

nr i A RUE & CO’S VICTORIA PLAYING CARDS. 

DE LA „ pttm „ ntaii y INDIA, AND FOREIGN, MOURNING 

DE LA TnD WEDDIN^STATIONHEtY^ ENVELOPES IN EVERY VARIETY. 

AJNl) Ladies’ Envelope and Blotting Cases. 

Ladies’ Desks and Writing Cases. 
Library Stationery Cases and Inkstands. 
Manifold Letter Writers. 

Card Cases, Pocket Books, Note Cases, 

&c. &c. &c. 


Drinking Flasks, 

Liqueur, Pic*Nic, and Sand- 
wich Cases, 

Work Reticules, 

Card Cases, 

Toilet Bottles, 

Tablets, 

Fans, 

Porte-Monnaies, 


Sporting Knives, 

Needles, [Cases, 

Gentlemen’s Instrument 
Ladies’ do. 

Paper Knives, 

Book Slides, 

String Bands, 

Match Barrels, 

Crochet Cases, &c. 


Despatch Boxes. 

Travelling Desks. 

Portable Writing Cases. 

Albums and Scrap Books. 

Music, Drawing, and Sketch Books, 
Manuscript and Address Books. 


unuri - — 

E. BAXTER, 16, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 
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New and Enlarged Edition, in Imperial Folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, price £12 12s., 

THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OP NATURAL PHENOMENA. 

By A. K. JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &c., 

Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

Consisting of 35 large and 7 small Plates, printed in Colours ; and 145 folio pages of Text and Index. 

“ There is no map in this noble Atlas upon which we might not be tempted to write largely. Almost every one 
suggests a volume of reflection, and suggests it by presenting, in a few hours, accurate truths which it would be the 
labour of a volume to enforce in words, and by imprinting them, at the same time, upon the memory with such 
distinctness that their outlines are not likely afterwards to be effaced. The ‘ Physical Atlas ’ is a somewhat costly 
work, reckoning it only by its paper ; but upon its paper is stamped an amount of knowledge that could scarely be 
acquired without the reading of as many books as would cost seven times the price.”— Examiner, 


In Imperial Quarto, half-bound in morocco, £2 12s. 6d., 

THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. 

Reduced from the Imperial Folio, for the Use of Colleges, Academies, and Families. 

By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &c. 

This Edition contains 25 Mats, including a Paleontological and Gbological Map of the British Islands. 

With Descriptive Letterpress, and a very copious Index. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDIN BURGH AND LONDON. 

THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA. Based upon the Penny Cyclopaedia. 
Illustrated with more than Piye Thousand Wood Engravings. Conducted 
by Charles Knight. Comprises, 

• 1st. 

A CYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 

In 4 Vols., cloth , price 21. 2s., or in 2 Vols., half morocco, price 21. 105. 

“ Wo have taken the trouble to compare some of the articles in the English Cyclopaedia with the corre- 
sponding articles in its predecessor, the Penny Cyclopaedia , and are enabled to judge of the improvements that 
have been made, and of the very great care with which fresh knowledge has been brought to bear upon the 
matter in hand. We turn, for example, to a few places in the volumes of Geography, to which public 
attention is now more immediately directed. In the original article ‘ Crimea,’ the harbours are noticed 
very slightly, and we are simply told that ‘ Sevastopol, formerly Akthiar, with 3,000 inhabitants, is a station 
of ships of war.’ In the English Cyclopaedia we find a detailed account of the docks and the forts, not very 
full, but evidencing— which is all we require in such a work— a careful reference to authorities. In the 
article ‘ Danube ’ we have a very clear account of the course of the river, reprinted to a great extent from 
the Penny, but interspersed with numerous small additions which show how carefully recent works have 
been consulted. All that relates to the mouths of the Danube and the neglect of Russia to clear the channel is 
new and important. The progress of geographical discovery has, of course, given new and important features 
to the Cyclopedia of Geography.”— Times. 

2nd. 

A CYCLOPAEDIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

In 4 Vols. cloth, price 21. 2s., or in 2 Vols. half morocco, price 21. 10s. 

‘‘Opening the Natural History volumes, wo see that in the article ‘Aqua vivarium,’ the rationale of 
the exhibition in the Zoological Gardens is given. Few things have been more remarkable than the progress 
of natural history research during the last twenty years, particularly in the lower departments of organised 
life, in which the microscope has revealed so much to us. The advance of knowledge has been accurately 
noted iu the English Cyclopaedia. In its predecessor, as discovery succeeded discovery, the writers were 
compelled to notice new matters under the name of species rather than of genera. The scattered portions are 
now all brought together. The bare mention of such names as Owen, Edward Forbes, Harvey Huxlev 
Walknaer, as authorities in natural science, shows how much has to be stated which was not in the 
original work. A reference to the names of Liebig, Lehmann, Dr. Carpenter, and Professor Ansted suggests 
how much there is of new and curious to be found in chemistry, physiology, and geology. 

3rd. 

A CYCLOPEDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 

Complete in Six Volumes , price 3 1. cloth ; or in 3 Vols. half morocco , price 3 1. 12s. 

The Biographical articles of the “ Penny Cyclopaedia” furnish the foundation of this work 
which, with large additions, bringing those valuable materials up to the present time and 
including those living names which must hereafter find a place in the history of Politics 
Religion, Literature, Art, and Science, &c.— will form a Dictionary of Biography and History 
unequalled in any language for the universality of its range,— its accuracy,— and its completeness. 

The printed matter of the Six Volumes being equal in extent to Forty Octavo Volumes 
such as those of the “Biographie Universelle, ,, and rather exceeding the Thirty-two Volumes of 
Chalmers’ “Biographica 1 Dictionary,” — the Cyclopedia of Biography may justly take rank 
as the most complete Biographical Dictionary in the English Language; whilst at the same 
time, no work of a similar nature can even approach it in cheapness. 

Due notice will be given of the commencement of the Fourth Division, viz. — The Arts and Sciences 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, II, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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NEW SERIAL 

By the Author of “HARRY LORREQUER,” 

IN MONTHLY NUMBERS. 


ON THE 1st OE APRIL WILL BE PUBLISHED, 

NUMBER TEN OF 

DAVENPORT DUNN, 

BY 

CHARLES LEVER. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY “PHIZ.” 

LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


PERSONAL ATTRACTION! 

The contemplation of Personal Beauty at all times awakens the liveliest and most delightful feelings of our 
nature, and the willing homage it receives in the splendid assemblages of Royalty and Rank, or amidst the no le 
fascinating displays of our social re-unions, demands that the nicest and most careful attention should be paid to tne 
cultivation of an object so manifestly important. 

In connection with these cursory remarks, the following productions are unrivalled for 

THE HAIR, THE SKIN, AND THE TEETH. 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 

Is a delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for the Hair, and as an Invigcrator and Beautifier beyond 
all precedent. In dressing the Hair nothing can equal its effect, rendering it so admirably soft that it will lie in 
any direction, and imparting a transcendent lustre. 

Price 3s. 6d. ; 7s. ; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d. ; and double that size, 21s. 

per bottle. 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION, 

Is unequalled for its rare and inestimable qualities ; the radiant bloom it imparts to the Cheek, the softness and 

delicacy which it induces of the Hands and Arms ; its capability of soothing irritation, 

defects, discolorations, and all unsightly appearances, render it INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY lUlLisi . 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

Or PEARL DENTIFRICE, • 

Compounded of the choicest and most recherche ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, and of inestimable value in 
presenring and beautifying the Teeth, imparting to them a pearl-like whiteness, strengthening the Gums, and in 
rendering the breath sweet and pure. 

Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

SOLD BY A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, AND BY CHEMISTS AND 

TERFUMERS. 

V BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 


rroiE GENTLEMEN’S REAL HEAD OE HAIR, OR INVISIBLE 

JL PERUKE. The principle upon which this Peruke is made is so superior to everything jet 

nrmWpd that the Manufact urer invites the honour of a visit from the Sceptic and the Connoisseur, that one maybe 
convinced, and the other gratified, by in % cc ^th»and other no^ej b|autdul .peumen. ot tae Peruqueiau Art, at 
the Establishment of the Sole Inventor, F. BROWNE. 47, IhMUlKLU mivlli. 


F. BROWNE’S INFALLIBLE MOl 
THE HEAD. 
Round the Head in manner of a fillet, leaving 

DE OF MI 

As dotted 

1 to 1. 

2ASUR' 

Inches. 

[NG 

Eighths. 

From the Forehead over to the poll, as deep 
each way as required 

As dotted 

2 to 2. 



From one Temple to the other, across the rise 
or Crown of the Head to where the Hair grows 

THE CHARGE FOR THIS U 
HAIR ONLY £] 

As marked 

3 to 3. 

NIQUE I 
L 10^. 

IEAD 

OF 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ SPONGE’S TOUR.” 


This day is published,, price 14s., handsomely bound in cloth, 

ASK MAMMA ; OR, THE RICHEST COMMONER 
IN ENGLAND. 

Illustrated with. 13 Coloured Steel Engravings and numerous Woodcuts by John Leech. 


Also, by the same Author, 

MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 

In One Volume, 8vo, price 145 ., with Coloured Engravings and Woodcuts by John Leech. 


HANDLEY CROSS ; OR, MR. JORROCKS’S HUNT. 

In One Large Volume, 8vo, price 185., with Coloured Engravings, &c., by John Leech. 


This day is 'published, pnce 15., with a Steel Engraving, and numerous Woodcuts, No. XX VIII. of 

CHARLES KNIGHT’S 

POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Volumes 1 to 3 of this admirable work are now ready, price 95. each, bound in cloth. 
BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Vol. /. (21 st thousand), 35. 6d. 

HOULSTON & WRIGHT, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


WORKS BY W. 

THE NEWCOMES. 

IUustrated by Richard Doyle. Two vols. 8vo, 
cloth, 26s. 

THE HISTORY OF 
PENDENNIS. 

Illustrated by the Author. Two vols. 8vo, cloth, 265. 

%* Also, a Cheap and Popular Edition, without Illustra- 
tions, unifoi'm with the Miscellanies, in crovm 8 vo, Is. 


M. THACKERAY. 

VANITY FAIR. 

Illustrated by the Author. Olio vol. Svo, cloth, 21$. 
*»* Also, a Cheap and Popular Edition, without Illustra- 
tions, uniform with the Miscellanies, in crown Svo, 6s. 

; iv. 

• THE 

HISTORY OF SAMUEL 
TITMARSH. 

Illustrated by the Author. Ono vol. small Svo, cloth, 
4s. 


A Collected Edition of Mr. Thackeray’s Early Writings. 

MISCELLANIES, 

IN PROSE AND VERSE. 

Complete in Four Vols. crown 8vo, price 65. each, uniform with the Cheap Editions of 
“ Vanity Fair,” and “ Pendennis.” 

Each Volume of the €t Miscellanies ” is also published in separate Parts, at various prices. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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THE TIME TO BUY MUSLINS CHEAP. 

MUSLINS OF THE PAST 
SEASON. 

Now Belling off at ridiculous prices for such goods. 
Patterns post free. 

French Muslin Company, 16, # Oxford-street. 


FRENCH CAMBRIC ROBES, 

READY FOR WEAR. 

Our New Patterns, just received, two or three exceed- 
ingly pretty. They are made up according to the latest 
Paris fashion, by French artistes. Price 12s. 9d. For 
country orders, size round the shoulders, and length of 
skirt, is required. 

French Muslin Company, 16, Oxford-street. 

WHITE & BUFF MARCELLA 
JACKETS. 

The prettiest shape in this very elegant article ever pro- 
duced, and most becoming to the figure. Price 12s. 9d. 
For country orders, size of waist and round the shoulders. 
French Muslin Company, 16, Oxford-street. 

A PERFECT LADIES’ DRESS 
FOR SPRING. 

AT A SINGULARLY LOW PRICE. 

The Material is Cashmere,— a simple check ; with rich 
Ducape side trimming in French Blue, French Grey, 
Nut Brown, Violet, Black, and the new Green, edged 
with Velvet. The Skirt is made and lined throughout, 
the material for Bodice included. Price 14s. 9d. The 
additional charge for making the Bodice, Is. A Drawing 
of the dress post free. 

The French Muslin Company, 16, Oxford-street. 


FRENCH MUSLIN JACKETS. 

The prettiest White Muslin Jacket ever produced. It is 
trimmed with Ribbon in every colour, and exceedingly 
becoming to the figure. Price 12s. 9d. 

The French Muslin Company, 16, Oxford-street. 
Post office Orders payable to James Reid, Oxford- 
street Office. 


CURE OF CONSUMPTIVE COUGH BY 



Extract of a letter from Messrs. Carey, Cocks, and 
Roper, Man of Ross House. 

“ A lady a few months ago told U3 she should never 
fear a consumptive cough again as long as she could get 
a box of Dr. Locock’s Wafers, although the greater part 
of her family had died of consumption. Signed, Carey, 
Cocks, and Roper.” • 

Dr. Locock’s Wafers give instant relief, and a rapid 
cure of Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, and all dis- 
orders of the Breath and Lungs. 

To Singers and Public Speakers they are invalu- 
able for clearing and strengthening the voice. They 
have a Pleasant Taste. Price Is. l£d., 2s. 9d., and 
11s. per box. Sold by all Medicine Vendors. 

Important Caution. — It has been discovered that 
many Medicine Vendors, when asked for any of Dr. 
LOCOCK’S MEDICINES, attempt to pass off some 
counterfeit “Pill” or “Mixture,” — under nearly 
similar names— having a greater profit in doing so than 
by selling the genuine medicine— the public is cautioned 
against such dishonest practices, which may be detected 
by observing that every box of the genuine medicine 
has the words “ Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS ” in white 
letters on a red ground in the Government stamp 
outside, and without which all are counterfeits 
and an imposition. 


PIESSE&LTJBIIT 

PERFUMERY FACTORS. 


GLYCERINE 
JELLY, (if. Jars.) 

1 Exquisite for the Hands and Skin. 
Renders them soft , white, 
and healthy. 

2, New Bond Str. 

LONDON. 


— 1 TRELOAR’S 1— 
COCOA NUT FIBRE MATTING 


IS THE BEST. 

PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED-LONDON, NEW YORK, AND PARIS. 

Catalogues, containing Prices, and every particular, post free. 

WAREHOUSE, 49, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 

RIMMEL’S ROYAL BRIDAL BOUQUET, 

Prepared by Command, is the perfume adopted by the 41ite of the Aristo- 
cracy for the august ceremony. Price 2s. 6d. and 5s. 

RIMMEL’S ROYAL BRIDAL SACHET, 

A neat satin scent bag, with bridal wreath, is a sweet memento of the interesting 
event. Price Is., or sent by post on receipt of 13 stamps. 

RIMMEL’S ROYAL BRIDAL SOUVENIR, 

A handsome box, containing two bottles of the Royal Bridal Bouquet, and 
one Sachet, forms a most elegant and appropriate present for this auspicious 
occasion. Price 7s. fid. 

Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists. 

E. RIMMEL, PERFUMER TO THE QUEEN, 96, STRAND. 
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BANK OF DEPOSIT, 

ESTABLISHED A.D. 1844, 

3 , PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 

T) ARTIES desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine the Plan of 
-L The Bank of Deposit, by which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with perfect 
security. 

The Interest is payable in January and July. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application . 


UNWIN AND ALBERT’S ELEGANT HAIR-CUTTING 

SALOONS. 


j 


OW FREQUENTLY A GOOD HEAD OF HAIR IS SPOILED from bad 

cutting many know to their sorrow.— UNWIN and ALBERT, Court Hairdressers, 24, Piccadilly, have 
adopted a system of hair cutting by which hair in a weak or falling state will grow afresh and regain its pristine 
strength, or, if harsh and unmanageable, assume any elegant or graceful form desired. Gentlemen who appreciate 
the luxury and comfort of having the hair carefully and artistically cut, are invited to visit UNWIN and ALBERT’S 
elegant Subscription Hair Cutting and Head Washing Saloons, 24, PICCADILLY. Annual Subscription for Lady 
or Gentleman, 10s. ; or. Is. each attendance. 

PROPRIETORS OF THE CELEBRATED COLUMBIAN HAIR DYE. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

SLIGHT COLD,” — if its first symptoms are not arrested, too often lays 

the foundation of a variety of Pulmonary Complaints , including Winter Cough , Asthma , and other consti- 
tutional derangements. The evil consequences of these disorders may be easily averted or subdued by keeping at 
hand a supply of the above celebrated Lozenges, which have now stood the test of public experience for upwards of 
half a century. The Testimonials to their efficacy have been voluntarily given by the most eminent of the Faculty, 
as weU as by all classes of private individuals. Containing neither opiates nor any injurious anodyne, they may be 
safely taken by the youngest child or the most delicate female. 

IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. 

Copy of a letter from the late Colonel Hawker (the well-known Author on “ Guns and Shooting ”). 

Longparish House , near Whitchurch , Hants. 

Sir,— I cannot resist informing you of the extraordinary effect I have experienced by taking only a few of your 
Lozenges. I had a cough for several weeks that defied all that had been prescribed for me ; and yet I got completely 
rid of it by taking about half a small box of your Lozenges, which I find are the only ones that relieve the cough 
without deranging the stomach or digestive organs. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

To Mr. Keating, 79, St. Paul’s Church- Yard. P. HAWKER. 

N.B.— To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe that the words “ KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES” 
are engraven on the Government Stamp of each Box, without which none are genuine. 
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EDMISTON’S POCKET SIPHONIA, 

OR WATERPROOF OVERCOAT. 

WEIGHT 10 oz. 

Sole Manufacturers of the celebrated 
Pocket Siphonia, remarkable for its 
lightness and softness of texture, easily 
folded to carry in the Pocket or on 
Saddle ; the most important feature in 
this Waterproofing consists in its being 
mineralised, which effectually resists 
the powerful heat of the sun and the 
most violent rains, also obviating the 
stickiness and unpleasant smell pecu- 
liar to all other Waterproofs. — Price, 
according to size, 40s. to 50s. ; all silk 
throughout, 50s. Measurement, length 
of coat, and size round the chest. 

Stout Siphonias, 35s. Leggings, 10s. 6d. Shooting Boots, Fishing-Stockings, Portable 
folding Baths, Air Beds, Water Beds for Invalids, Pillows, &c. Portable India-rubber Boats, 
designed expressly for the Indian rivers, to carry one or more persons, weighing from 10 to 
40 lbs. Price £6 6s., £10 10s., and £18 18s., folding in a compass of 3 feet. 

NOTICE. — NAME & ADDRESS STAMPED INSIDE. NONE OTHERS ARE GENUINE. 

EDMISTON & SON, 69, STRAND, 

OPPOSITE THE ADELPHI THEATRE. 




PARASOLS. 



rpHE numerous Fetes and Flower 
Shows that are now held every 
Summer have greatly increased the de- 
mand for Parasoh of the better description, 

W. & J. SANGSTER 

have therefore prepared, for the approach- 
ing Season, an immense variety of novel 
and elegant Patterns and Parasols, which 
they trust will secure them a continuance 
of the patronage they have hitherto re- 
ceived. 

Their Stock will also comprise a large 
assortment of Parasols made of the well 
known Irish point lace and China crape, 
some of which they had the honour 
of making for Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Royal. 


W. AND J. SANGSTER, 


140, REGENT STREET; 10, ROYAL EXCHANGE; 

94, FLEET STREET; 75, CHEAPSIDE. 

N.B.— Parasols for the Country and Seaside, as well as for general use, at remarlcably low prices. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


SAMARITANS. 



EST any ten- 
der-hearted 
reader should 
be in alarm for 
Mr. Harry 
Warrington ’ s 
safety, and 
fancy that his 
broken - kneed 
horse had car- 
ried him alto- 
gether out of 
this life and 
history, let us 
set her mind 
easy at the be- 
ginning of this 
chapter, by 
assuring her 
that nothing 
very serious 
has happened. 
How can we 
afford to kill 

off our heroes, when they are scarcely out of their teens, and we 
have not reached the age of manhood of the story? We are in 
mourning already for one of our Virginians, who has come to grief 
in America ; surely we cannot kill off the other in England ? No, no. 
Heroes are not dispatched with such hurry and violence unless 
there is a cogent reason for making away with them. Were a gentle- 
man to perish every time a horse came down with him, not only 
the hero, but the author of this chronicle would have gone under 
ground, whereas the former is but sprawling outside it, and will be 
brought to life again as soon as he has been carried into the house 
where Madame de Bernstein’s servants have rung the bell. 


M 
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And to convince you that at least this youngest of the Virginians is 
still alive, here is an authentic copy of a letter from the lady into 
whose house he was taken after his fall from Mr. Will s brute of 
a broken-kneed horse, and in whom he appears to have found a kind 
friend. 

TO MRS. ESMOND WARRINGTON, OF CASTLEWOOD, 

AT HER HOUSE AT RICHMOND, IN VIRGINIA. 

If Mrs. Esmond Warrington of Virginia can call to mind twenty- 
three years ago, when Miss Rachel Esmond was at Kensington Boarding 
School, she may perhaps remember Miss Molly Benson, her class 
mate, who has forgotten all the little quarrels which they used to have 
together (in which Miss Molly was very often in the wrong), and only 
remembers the generous , high-spirited , sprightly , Miss Esmond , the 
Princess Pocahontas, to whom so many of our school-fellows paid 
court. 

Dear Madam ! I can never forget that you were dear Rachel once 
upon a time, as I was your dearest Molly. 1 hough we parted not veiy 
good friends when you went home to Virginia, yet you know how fond 
we once were. I still, Rachel, have the gold etui your papa gave me 
when he came to our speech-day at Kensington, and we two performed 
the quarrel of Brutus and Cassius out of Shakspeare ; and ’twas only 
yesterday morning I was dreaming that we were both called up to say 
our lesson before the awful Miss Hardwood , and that I did not know it, 
and that as usual Miss Rachel Esmond went above me. How well 
remembered those old days are ! How young we grow as we think of 
them ! I remember our walks and our exercises, our good King and 
Queen as they walked in Kensington Gardens, and their court following 
them, whilst we of Miss Hardwood’s school curtsied in a row. I can 
tell still what we had for dinner on each day of the week, and point to 
the place where your garden was, which was always so much better 
kept than mine. So was Miss Esmond’s chest of drawers a model of 
neatness, whilst mine were in a sad condition. Do you remember how 
we used to tell stories in the dormitory, and Madame Hibou, the 
French governess, would come out of bed and interrupt us with her 
hooting ? Have you forgot the poor dancing master, who told us he 
had been waylaid by assassins, but who was beaten, it appears, by my 
lord your brother’s footmen ? My dear, your cousin, the lady Maria 
Esmond (her papa was, I think, but Viscount* Castkwood in those 
times), has just been on a visit to this house, where you may be sure 
I did not recal those sad times to her remembrance, about which I am 
now chattering to Mrs. Esmond. 

Her ladyship has been staying here, and another relative of yours, 
the Baroness of Bernstein, and the two ladies are both gone on to 
Tunbridge Wells ; but another and dearer relative still remains in my 
house, and is sound asleep, I trust, in the very next room, and the 
name of this gentleman is Mr. Henry Esmond Warrington. Now, do 
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you understand liow you come to hear from an old friend ? Do not be 
alarmed, dear Madam ! I know you are thinking at this moment, 

' My boy is ill. That is why Miss Molly Benson writes to me.’ No, 
my dear ; Mr. Warrington was ill yesterday, but to-day lie is very 
comfortable ; and our Doctor, who is no less a person than my dear 
husband, Colonel Lambert, has blooded him, has set his shoulder, 
which was dislocated, and pronounces that in two days more Mr. 
Warrington will be quite ready to take the road. 

I fear, I and my girls are sorry that he is so soon to be well. 
Yesterday evening, as we were at tea, there came a great ringing at our 
gate, which disturbed us all, as the bell very seldom sounds in this 
quiet place, unless a passing beggar pulls it for charity ; and the ser- 
vants, running out, returned with the news, that a young gentleman, 
who had a fall from his horse, was lying lifeless on the road, sur- 
rounded by the friends in whose company he was travelling. At this, 
my Colonel (who is sure the most Samaritan of men !) hastens away, 
to see how he can serve the fallen traveller, and presently, with the aid 
of the servants, and followed by two ladies, brings into the house such 
a pale, lifeless, beautiful, young man ! Ah, my dear, how I rejoice to 
think that your child has found shelter and succour under my roof ! 
that my husband has saved him from pain and fever, and has been the 
means of restoring him to you and health ! We shall be friends again 
now, shall we not ? I was very ill last year, and ’twas even thought I 
should die. Do you know, that I often thought of you then, and how 
you had parted from me in anger so many years ago ? I began then a 
foolish note to you, which I was too sick to finish, to tell you that if I 
went the way appointed for us all, I should wish to leave the world in 
charity with eveiy single being I had known in it. 

Your cousin, the Bight Honourable Lady Maria Esmond, showed a 
great deal of maternal tenderness and concern for her young kinsman 
after his accident. I am sure she hath a kind heart. The Baroness 
de Bernstein, who is of an advanced age, could not be expected to feel 
so keenly as we young people ; but was, nevertheless, very much moved 
and interested until Mr. Warrington was restored to consciousness, 
when she said she was anxious to get on towards Tunbridge whither she 
was bound, and was afraid of all things to lie in a place where there 
was no doctor at hand. My Aesculapius laughingly said, he would not 
offer to attend upon a lady of quality, though he would answer for his 
young patient. Indeed, the Colonel, during his campaigns, has had 
plenty of practice in accidents of this nature, and I am certain, vrere 
we to call in all the faculty for twenty miles round, Mr. Warrington 
could get no better treatment. So, leaving the young gentleman to the 
care of me and my daughters, the Baroness and her ladyship took 
their leave of us, the latter very loth to go. When he is well enough, 
my Colonel will ride with him as far as Westerham, but on his own 
horses , where an old army-comrade of Mr. Lambert s resides. AikJ, as 
this letter will not take tlie post for Falmouth until, by God’s blessing. 
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your soil is well and perfectly restored, you need be under no sort of 
alarm for liim whilst under the roof of, 

Madam, 

Your affectionate humble servant, 

Mary Lambert. 


P.S. Thursday. „ „ ? 

I am glad to hear (Mr. Warrington’s coloured gentleman hath 
informed our people of the gratifying circumstance ) that Providence 
hath blessed Mrs. Esmond with such vast wealth , and with an heir so 
likely to do credit to it. Our present means are amply sufficient, but 
will "be small when divided amongst our survivors. All, dear Madam! 
I have heard of your calamity of last year. Though the Colonel and I 
have reared many children (five), we have lost two, and a mother s heart 
can feel for yours ! I own to you, mine yearned to your boy to-day, 
when (in a manner inexpressibly affecting to me and Mr. Lambert) he 
mentioned his dear brother. ’Tis impossible to see your son, and not 
to love and regard him. I am thankful that it has been our lot 
to succour him in his trouble, and that in receiving the stranger 
within our gates, we should be giving hospitality to the son of an old 
friend. 

Nature has written a letter of credit upon some men’s faces, which is 
honoured almost wherever presented. Harry Warrington’s countenance 
was so stamped in his youth. His eyes were so bright, his cheek so 
red and healthy, his look so frank and open, that almost all who beheld 
him, nay, even those who cheated him, trusted him. Nevertheless, as 
we have hinted, the lad was by no means the artless stripling he 
seemed to be. He was knowing enough with all his blushing cheeks ; 
perhaps more wily and wary than he grew to be in after-age. Sure, a 
shrewd and generous man (who has led an honest fife and has no secret 
blushes for his conscience) grows simpler as he grows older ; arrives at 
his sum of right by more rapid processes of calculation ; learns to 
eliminate false arguments more readily, and hits the mark of truth 
with less previous trouble of aiming, and disturbance of mind. Or is 
it only a senile delusion, that some of our vanities are cured with our 
growing years, and that we become more just in our perceptions of our 
own and our neighbour’s short-comings ? . . . I would humbly suggest 
that young people, though they look prettier, have larger eyes, and not 
near so many wrinkles about their eyelids, are often as artful as some 
of their elders. What little monsters of cunning your frank school- 
boys are ! How they cheat mamma ! how they hoodwink papa ! how 
they humbug the housekeeper ! how they cringe to the big boy for 
whom they fag at school ! what a long lie and five years hypocrisy and 
flattery is their conduct towards Dr. Birch ! And the little boys 
sisters ? Are they any better, and is it only after they come out in the 
world that the little darlings leani a trick or two ? 
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You may see, by the above letter of Mrs. Lambert, that she, like all 
<rood women (and, indeed, almost all bad women), was a sentimental 
person ; and, as she looked at Harry Warrington laid in her best bed, 
after the Colonel had bled him and clapped in his shoulder, as holding 
by her husband’s hand she beheld the lad in a sweet slumber, mur- 
muring a faint inarticulate word or two in his sleep, a faint blus 1 
quivering on his cheek, she owned he was a pretty lad indeed, and 
confessed with a sort of compunction that neither of her two boys 
Jack who was at Oxford, and Charles who was just gone back to school 
after the Bartlemytide holidays — was half so handsome as the Virginian. 
What a good figure the boy had, and when papa bled him, Ins arm was 

as white as any lady’s ! ,, 

“ Yes as you say, Jack might have been as handsome but 101 the 

small-po’x: and as for Charley ” “Always took after Ins papa, 

my dear Molly,” said the Colonel, looking at his own honest face m a 
little looking-glass with a cut border and a japanned frame, by which 
the chief guests of the worthy gentleman and lady had surveyed then- 

patches and powder, or shaved their hospitable beards. 

“Bid I say so, my love?” whispered Mrs. Lambert, looking rather 
scared. 

“ No ; but you thought so, Mrs. Lambert.” 

“ How can you tell one’s thoughts so, Martin ?” asks the lady. 

“ Because I am a conjuror, and because you tell them yourself, my 
dear,” answered her husband. “ Don’t be frightened : he wont wake 
after that draught I gave him. Because you never see a young fellow 
but you are comparing him with your own. Because you never leai 
of one but you are thinking which of our girls he shall fall in lo\e wit 

aU “ Don’t be foolish, sir,” says the lady, putting a hand up to the 
Colonel’s lips. They have softly trodden out of their guests bed- 
chamber by this time, and are in the adjoining dressmg-closet, a snug 
little wainscotted room looking over gardens, with India curtains, more 
Japan chests and cabinets, a treasure of clima, and a most refreshing 
odour of fresh lavender. 

“ You can’t deny it, Mrs. Lambert," the Colonel resumes; ‘as you 
were looking at the young gentleman just now, you w-ere thmkmg to 
vourself which of my girls will he marry ? Shall it be Theo, or shall it 
be Hester? And then you thought of Lucy who was at boaidmg- 

“ There is no keeping any thing from you, Martin Lambert, sighs 

th “ There is no keeping it out of your eyes, my dear. What is this 
burning desire all you women have for selling and marrying your 
daughters ? We men don’t wish to part with ’em. I am sure, for my 
part, I should not like yonder young fellow half as well if I thought he 
intended to carry one of my darlings away with him. 

« Sure, Martin, I have been so happy myself, says the fond wife and 
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mother, looking at her husband with her very best eyes, “ that I must 
wish my girls to do as I have done, and be happy, too . 

« Then you think good husbands are common, Mrs. Lambert, and 
,b„ ,r £ ,»lk 4 d„- into the md befo,o the house and hud one 

sliot out at the gate like a sack of coals ? _ , 

“Wasn’t it providential, sir, that this young gentleman should be 
thrown over his horse’s head at our very gate, and that he should turn 
out to be the son of my old schoolfellow and friend? asked the wi e. 

“ There is something more than accident in such cases, depend upon 

th *‘’And this* was the stranger you saw in the candle three nights 

T£S LTS'L., * ; ttv.ee . cod jumped out ch»e by Th- 
You may sneer, sir, but these things are not to be despised. Did 1 
not see you distinctly coming back from Minorca, and dream of you at 
the very day and hour when you were wounded m&eotand. 

“ How many times have you seen me wounded, when I had not a 
scratch, my dear ? How many times have you seen me ill when I had 
no sort of hurt ? You are always prophesying, and twere very liaid on 
you if you were not sometimes right. Come ! Let us leave our gues 
asleep comfortably, and go down and give the girls their French 

leS S? saying, the honest gentleman put his wife’s arm under liis, and 
they descended together the broad oak staircase of the comfortable old 
hall round which hung the effigies of many foregone Lamberts, worthy 
magistrates, soldiers, country gentlemen, as was the Colonel whose 
acquaintance we have just made. The Colonel lYasageiitleniano 
nleasant waggish humour. The French lesson which he and his. 
daughters conned together was a scene out of Monsieur Mohere s 
comedy of “ Tartuffe,” and papa was pleased to be very facetious with 
Miss Tlieo, by calling her Madam, and by treating her with a great 
deal of mock respect and ceremony. The girls read together with then- 
father a scene or two of his favourite author (nor were they less modest 
in those days, though their tongues were a little more free), and papa 
was particularly arch and funny as he read from Orgon s part in that 
celebrated play : 


Or sus, nous voila bien. J’ai, Mariane, en vous 
Reconnu de tout temps un esprit assez doux, 

Et de tout temps aussi vous m'avez ete cliere. 

Je suis fort redevable a cet amour de pere. 

Fort bien. Que dites-vous de Tartufe notre note . 

Qui? Moi? , , 

Vous. Voyez bien comme vous repondrez. 
mariane. Helas ! J’en dirai, moi, tout ce que vous voudrez ! 
mademoiselle Mariane laughs and blushes in spite of herself, whilst reading this line, 
Orgon. (Test parler sagement. Dites moi done, ma fiUe, 

Qu’en toute sa personne un liaut merite bnlle, 

Qu’il touche votre cceur, et qu’il vous seroit doux 
De le voir par mon choix devenir votre epoux ! 


Orgon. 


Mariane. 

Orgon. 

Mariane. 

Orgon. 

Mariane. 
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‘ 1 Have we not read tlie scene prettily, Elmire ?” says the Colonel, 
laughing, and turning round to his wife. 

Elmira prodigiously admired Orgon’s reading, and so did his 
daughters, and almost everything besides which Mr. Lambert said or 
did. Canst thou, O friendly reader, count upon the fidelity of an 
artless and tender heart or two, and reckon among the blessings which 
Heaven hath bestowed on thee the love of faithful women? Purify 
thine own heart, and try to make it worthy theirs. On thy knees, on 
thy knees, give thanks for the blessing awarded thee ! All the prizes 
of life are nothing compared to that one. All the rewards of ambition, 
wealth, pleasure, only vanity and disappointment — grasped at 
greedily and fought for fiercely, and, over and over again, found worth- 
less by the weary winners. But love seems to survive life, and to 
reach beyond it. I think we take it with us past the grave. Do we 
not still give it to those who have left us ? May we not hope that they 
feel it for us, and that we shall leave it here in one or two fond bosoms, 
when we also are gone ? 

And whence, or how, or why, pray, this sermon ? You see I know 
more about this Lambert family than you do to whom I am just 
presenting them : as how should you who never heard of them before ? 
You may not like my friends ; very few people do like strangers to 
whom they are presented with an outrageous flourish of praises on the 
part of the introducer. You say (quite naturally) what ? Is this all ? 
Are these the people he is so fond of ? Why the girl s not a beauty 
the mother is good-natured, and may have been good-looking once, but 
she has no trace of it now — and, as for the father, he is quite an ordi- 
nary man. Granted : but don’t you acknowledge that the sight of an 
honest man, with an honest, loving wife by his side, and surrounded by 
loving and obedient children, presents something very sweet and 
affecting to you ? If you are made acquainted with such a person, and 
see the eager kindness of the fond faces round about him, and that 
pleasant confidence and affection which beams from his own, do you 
mean to say you are not touched and gratified ? If you happen to 
stay in such a man’s house, and at morning or evening see him 
and his children and domestics gathered together in a certain name, do 
you not join humbly in the petitions of those servants, and close them 
with a reverend Amen ? That first night of his stay at Oakliuist, 
Harry Warrington, who had had a sleeping potion, and was awake some- 
times rather feverish, thought he heard the evening hymn, and that 
his dearest brother George was singing it at home, in which delusion 
the patient went off again to sleep. 


CHAPTER XXII, 


IN HOSFITAL. 



INKING into 
a sweet slum- 
ber, and lulled 
by those har- 
monious sounds, 
our young pa- 
tient passed a 
night of plea- 
sant uncon- 
sciousness, and 
awoke in the 
morning to find 
a summer sun 
streaming in at 
the window, and 
his kind host 
and hostess 
smiling at his 
bed-curtains. 
He was raven- 
ously hungry, 
and his doctor 
permitted him 
which the doctor’s 
of one of her 


straightway to partake of a mess of chicken, 
wife told him had been prepared by the hands 
daughters. 

One of her daughters ? A faint image of a young person — of two 
young persons — with red cheeks and black waving locks, smiling round 
his couch, and suddenly departing thence, soon after he had come to 
himself, arose in the young man’s mind. Then, then, there returned 
the remembrance of a female — lovely, it is true, but more elderly— 

certainly considerably older — and with f O horror and remorse ! 

He writhed with anguish, as a certain recollection crossed him. An 
immense gulph of time gaped between him and the past. How long 
was it since he had heard that those pearls were artificial, — that those 
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golden locks were only pinchbeck? A long, long time ago, when he 
was a boy, an innocent boy. Now he was a man,— quite an old man. 

He had been bled copiously ; he had a little fever ; lie had had nothing 
to eat for very many hours ; he had a sleeping-draught, and a long, 

deep slumber after. , . , _ r T , , „ * 

‘‘What is it, my dear child?” cries kind Mrs. Lambert, as he 

“ Nothing, madam ; a twinge in my shoulder,” said the lad. “ I 
speak to my host and hostess ? Sure you have been very kind to me. 

“ We are old friends, Mr. Warrington. My husband. Colonel 
Lambert, knew your father, and I and your mamma were school-girls 
together at Kensington. You were no stranger to us when youi aunt 

and cousin told ns who you were.” 

“ Are thev here ?” asked Harry, looking a little blank. 

« They must have lain at Tunbridge Wells last night. They sent a 
horseman from Reigate yesterday for news of you. 

“ Ah ' I remember,” says Harry, looking at his bandaged arm. 

“ I have made a good cure of you, Mr. Warrington. And now 
Mrs. Lambert and the cook must take charge of you.” 

“ Nay ; Tlieo prepared the chicken and rice, Mr. Lambert, sard t le 
lady. “ Will Mr. Warrington get up after he has had his breakfast . 

We will send your valet to you.” _ , . . , i 

“ If howling proves fidelity, your man must be a most fond, attached 

creature,” says Mr. Lambert. . , . „ » 

“ He let your baggage travel off after all in your aunts carnage, 
said Mrs. Lambert. “ You must wear my husbands linen, which, 1 

daresay, is not so fine as yours.” . . . „ 

“ Pish, my dear ! my shirts are good shirts enough for any Chustia , 

cries the Colonel. .. , . , , , 

“ They are Tlieo’s and Hester’s work,” says mamma. At which e 
husband arches his eyebrows and looks at her. An ieo la 
ripped and sewed your sleeve to make it quite comfortable foi you 
shoulder,” the lady added. 

“What beautiful roses!” cries Harry, looking at a fine china vase 
full of them that stood on the toilet-table under the japan-framed glass. 
“ My daughter Tlieo cut them this morning. Well, Mr. .Lambert . 

She did cut them ! ” . . , , i T i,„. 

I suppose the Colonel was thinking that Ins wife introduced Theo 

too much into the conversation, and trod on Mrs. Lamberts slipper, or 
pulled her robe, or otherwise nudged her into a sense of piopne j . 

“ And I fancied I heard some one singing the Evening Hymn very 
sweetly last niglit-or was it only a dream ?” asked the young patient 
« Theo again, Mr. Warrington ! ” said the Colonel laughing. My 
servants said your negro man began to smg it in the kitchen as if he 

was a church organ.” , . 

“Our people sing it at home, sir. My grandpapa used to love rt 

very much. His wife’s father was a great friend of good Bishop Ken 
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wlio wrote it ; and — and my dear brother used to love it too, ’ said the 
boy, his voice dropping. 

It was then, I suppose, that Mrs. Lambert felt inclined to give the 
boy a kiss. His little accident, illness and recovery, the kindness of 
the people round about him, had softened Harry Waning ton’s heart, 
and opened it to better influences than those which had been brought 
to bear on it for some six weeks past. He was breathing a purer air 
than that tainted atmosphere of selfishness, and worldliness, and cor- 
ruption, into which he had been plunged since his arrival in England. 
Sometimes the young man’s fate, or choice, or weakness, leads him into 
the fellowship of the giddy and vain ; happy he, whose lot makes him 
acquainted with the wiser company, whose lamps are trimmed, and 
whose pure hearts keep modest watch. 

The pleased matron left her young patient devouring Miss Tlieo’s 
mess of rice and chicken, and the Colonel seated by the lad s bedside. 
Gratitude to his hospitable entertainers, and contentment after a com- 
fortable meal, caused in Mr. Warrington a very pleasant condition of 
mind and body. He was ready to talk now more freely than usually 
was his custom ; for, unless excited by a strong interest or emotion, 
the young man was commonly taciturn and cautious in his converse 
w T itli his fellows, and was by no means of an imaginative turn. Of 
books our youth had been but a very remiss student, nor w*ere his 
remarks on such simple works as he had read, very profound or 
valuable ; but regarding dogs, horses, and the ordinary business of life, 
he was a far better critic ; and, with any person interested in such 
subjects, conversed on them freely enough. 

Harry’s host, who had considerable shrewdness, and experience of 
books, and cattle, and men, was pretty soon able to take the measure 
of his young guest in the talk which they now had together. It was 
now*, for the first time, the Virginian learned that Mrs. Lambert had 
been an early friend of his mother’s, and that the Colonel s ow*n father 
had served with Harry’s grandfather, Colonel Esmond, in the famous 
wars of Queen Anne. He found himself in a friend’s country. He 
w*as soon at ease with his honest host, whose manners were quite simple 
and cordial, and who looked and seemed perfectly a gentleman, though 
he w r ore a plain fustian coat, and a waistcoat without a particle 
of lace. 

“ My boys are both away,” said Harry’s host, “ or they w r ould have 
shown you the country when you got up, Mr. Warrington. Now you 
can only have the company of my wife and her daughters. Mrs. 
Lambert hath told you already about one of them, Theo, our eldest, 
w T lio made your broth, who cut your roses, and who mended your coat. 
She is not such a wonder as her mother imagines her to be : but little 
Theo is a smart little housekeeper, and a very good and cheerful lass, 
though her father says it.” 

“ It is very kind of Miss Lambert to take so much care for me, says 
the young patient. 
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“ She is no kinder to you than to any other mortal, and doth but her 
duty.” Here the Colonel smiled. “ I laugh at their mother for 
praising our children,” he said, “ and I think I am as foolish about 
them myself. The truth is, God hath given us very good and dutiful 
children, and I see no reason why I should disguise my thankfulness 
for such a blessing. You have never a sister, I think ? ” 

“ No, sir, I am alone now,” Mr. Warrington said. 

“ Ay, truly, I ask your pardon for my thoughtlessness. Your man 
hath told our people what befel last year. I served with Braddock in 
Scotland ; and hope he mended before he died. A wild fellow, sir, but 
there was a fund of truth about the man, and no little kindness under 
his rough swaggering manner. Your black fellow talks very freely 
about his master and his affairs. I suppose you permit him these* 
freedoms as he rescued you — ” 

“ Rescued me ? ” cries Mr. Warrington. 

“ From ever so many Indians on that very expedition. My Molly 
and I did not know we were going to entertain so prodigiously wealthy 
a gentleman. He saith that half Virginia belongs to you ; but if the 
whole of North America were yours, we could but give you our best.” 

“ Those negro boys, sir, lie like the father of all lies. They think it 
is for our honour to represent us as ten times as rich as we are. My 
mother has what would be a vast estate in England, and is a very good 
one at home. We are as well off as most of our neighbours, sir, but 
no better ; and all our splendour is in Mr. Gumbo’s foolish imagination. 
He never rescued me from an Indian in his life, and would run away 
at the sight of one, as my poor brother’s boy did on that fatal day when 
he feh.” 

“ The bravest man will do so at unlucky times,” said the Colonel ; 
(i I myself saw the best troops in the world run at Preston, before a 
ragged mob of Highland savages.” 

“ That was because the Highlanders fought for a good cause, sir. 

Do you think,” asks Harry’s host, “ that the French Indians had 
the good cause in the fight of last year ? ” 

“ The scoundrels ! I would have the scalp of every murderous red- 
skin among ’em!” cried Harry, clenching his fist. “They were 
robbing and invading the British territories, too. But the Highlanders 
were fighting for their king.” 

“We, on our side, were fighting for our king; and we ended by 
winning the battle,” said the Colonel, laughing. 

“ All ! ” cried Harry ; « if His Royal Highness the Prince had not 
turned back at Derby, your king and mine, now, would be his Majesty 
King James the Third ! ” 

“Who made such a Tory of you, Mr. Warrington ! ” asked Lambert. 

“ Nay, sir, the Esmonds were always loyal ! ” answered the youth. 
“ Had we lived at home, and twenty years sooner, brother and I often 
and often agreed that our heads would have been in danger. We cer- 
tainly would have staked them for the king’s cause.” 
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“ Yours is better on your shoulders than on a pole at Temple Bar. 

I have seen them there, and they don’t look very pleasant, Mr. 
Warrington.” 

“ I shall take off my hat, and salute them, whenever I pass the 
gate,” cried the young man, “ if the king and the whole court are 
standing by ! ” 

“ I doubt whether your relative, my Lord Castlewood, is as staunch 
a supporter of the king over the water,” said Colonel Lambert, smiling: 

“ or your aunt, the Baroness of Bernstein, who left you in our charge. 
Whatever her old partialities may have been, she has repented of 
them ; she has rallied to our side, landed her nephews in the House- 
hold, and looks to find a suitable match for her nieces. If you 
have Tory opinions, Mr. Warrington, take an old soldier s advice, and 
keep them to yourself.” 

“ Why, sir, I do not think that you will betray me ! ” said the boy. 

“Not I, but others might. You did not talk in this way at 
Castlewood ? I mean the old Castlewood which you have just come 
from.” 

“I might be safe amongst my own kinsmen, surely, sir,” cried 
Harry. 

“ Doubtless. I would not say no. But a man’s own kinsmen can 
play him slippery tricks at times, and he finds himself none the better 
for trusting them. I mean no offence to you or any of your family ; 
but lacqueys have ears as well as their masters, and they carry' about 
all sorts of stories. For instance, your black fellow is ready to tell 
all he knows about you, and a great deal more besides, as it would 
appear.” 

“ Hath he told about the broken-kneed horse?” cried out Harry, 
turning very red. 

“ To say truth, my groom seemed to know something of the 
stoiy, and said it was a shame a gentleman should sell another such 
a brute ; let alone a cousin. I am not here to play the Mentor to 
you, or to carry about servants’ tittle-tattle. When you have seen 
more of your cousins, you will form your own opinion of them ; 
meanwhile, take an old soldier’s advice, I say again, and be cautious 
with whom you deal, and what you say.” 

Yeiy soon after this little colloquy, Mr. Lambert’s guest rose, with 
the assistance of Gumbo, his valet, to whom he, for a hundredth 
time at least, promised a sound caning if ever he should hear that 
Gumbo had ventured to talk about his affairs again in the servants* 
hall, — which prohibition Gumbo solemnly vowed and declared he 
would for ever obey ; but I daresay he was chattering the whole of 
the Castlewood secrets to his new friends of Colonel Lambert s 
kitchen ; for Harry’s hostess certainly heard a number of stories 
concerning him which she could not prevent her housekeeper fiom 
telling ; though of course I would not accuse that worthy lady, or 
any of her sex or ours, of undue curiosity regarding their neighbours 
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affairs. But how can you prevent servants talking, or listening 
when the faithful attached creatures talk to you ? 

Mr. Lambert’s house stood on the outskirts of the little town of 
Oakhurst, which, if he but travels in the right direction, the patient 
reader will find on the road between Famham and Keigate,— and 
Madame Bernstein’s servants naturally pulled at the first bell at hand, 
when the young Virginian met with his mishap. A few hundred yards 
farther, was the long street of the little old town, w'here hospitality 
mmht have been found under the great swinging ensigns of a couple 
of tuns, and medical relief was to be liad, as a blazing gilt pestle 
and mortar indicated. But what surgeon could have ministered 
more cleverly to a patient than Harry’s host, who tended him 
without a fee, or what Boniface could make him more comfortably 
welcome? 

Two tall gates, each surmounted by a couple of heraldic monsters, 
led from the high road up to a neat, broad stone terrace, whereon 
stood Oakhurst House ; a square brick building, with windows faced 
with stone, and many high chimneys, and a tall roof surmounted by a 
fair balustrade. Behind the house stretched a large garden, where 
there was plenty of room for cabbages as well as roses to grow ; and 
before the mansion, separated from it by the high-road, was a field of 
many acres, where the Colonel’s cows and horses were at grass. Over 
the centre window was a carved shield supported by the same monsteis 
who pranced or ramped upon the entrance-gates ; and a coronet over 
the shield. The fact is, that the house had been originally the join- 
ture-house of Oakhurst Castle, which stood hard by, — its chimneys 
and turrets appearing over the surrounding woods, now bronzed with 
the darkest foliage of summer. Mr. Lambert’s was the greatest house 
in Oakhurst town ; but the Castle was of more importance than all 
the town put together. The Castle and the jointure-house had been 
friends of many years’ date. Their fathers had fought side by side in 
Queen Anne’s wars. There were two small pieces of ordnance on the 
terrace of the jointure-house, and six before the Castle, which had 
been taken out of the same privateer, which Mr. Lambert and his 
kinsman and commander, Lord Wrotliam, had brought into Harwich 
in one of their voyages home from Flanders with dispatches from the 

great Duke. # . . 

His toilette completed with Mr. Gumbo’s aid, his fair hair neatly 
dressed by that artist, and his open ribboned sleeve and wounded 
shoulder supported by a handkerchief which hung from Ins neck, 
Harry Warrington made his way out of his sick chamber, preceded by 
his kind host, who led him first down a broad oak stair, round which 
hung many pikes and muskets of ancient shape, and so into a square 
marble paved room, from which the living-rooms of the house branched 
off. There were more arms in this hall — pikes and halberts of ancient 
date, pistols and jack-boots of more than a century old, that had done 
service in Cromwell’s wars, a tattered French guidon which had been 
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Lome by a French gendarme at Malplaquet, and a pair of cumbrous 
Highland broadswords, which, having been carried as far as Derby, had 
been flung away on the fatal field of Culloden. Here were breastplates 
and black morions of Oliver’s troopers, and portraits of stem warriors 
in buff jerkins and plain bands and short hair. “ They fought against 
your grandfathers and King Charles, Mr. Warrington,” said Harry’s 
host. “ I don’t hide that. They rode to join the Prince of Orange at 
Exeter. We were Whigs, young gentleman, and something more. 
John Lambert, the Major-General, was a kinsman of our house, and 
we were all more or less partial to short hair and long^ sermons. You 
do not seem to like either ? ” Indeed, Harry’s face manifested signs of 
anything but pleasure whilst he examined the portraits of the Parlia- 
mentary heroes. “Be not alarmed, we are very good churchmen now. 
My eldest son will be in orders ere long. He is now travelling as 
governor to my Lord Wrotham’s son in Italy, and as for our women, 
they are all for the Church, and cany me with ’em. Eveiy woman is 
a Toiy at heart. Mr. Pope says a rake, but I think t’other is the 
more charitable word. Come, let us go see them,” and, flinging open 
the dark oak door, Colonel Lambert led his young host into the parlour 
where the ladies were assembled. 

“ Here is Miss Hester,” said the Colonel, “ and this is Miss Theo, 
the soup-maker, the tailoress, the harpsichord player, and the song- 
stress, who set you to sleep last night. Make a curtsey to the gentle- 
man, young ladies ! O, I forgot, and Theo is the mistress of the roses 
which you admired a short while since in your bedroom. I think she 
has kept some of them in her cheeks.” 

In fact, Miss Theo was making a profound curtsey and blushing 
most modestly as her papa spoke. I am not going to describe her 
person, — though we shall see a great deal of her in the course of this 
history. She was not a particular beauty. Harry Warrington was 
not over head and ears in love with her at an instant’s warning and 
faithless to — to that other individual with whom, as we have seen, the 
youth had lately been smitten. Miss Theo had kind eyes and a sweet 
voice ; a ruddy freckled cheek and a round white neck, on which, out 
of a little cap such as misses wore in those times, fell rich curling 
clusters of dark brown hair. She was not a delicate or sentimental 
looking person. Her arms, which were worn bare from the elbow like 
other ladies’ arms in those days, were very jolly and red. Her feet 
were not so miraculously small but that you could see them without a 
telescope. There was nothing waspish about her waist. This young 
person was sixteen years of age, and looked older. I don’t know what 
call she had to blush so when she made her curtsey to the stranger. 
It was such a deep ceremonial curtsey as you never see at present. 
She and her sister both made these “ cheeses ” in compliment to the 
new comer, and with much stately agility. 

As Miss Theo rose up out of this salute, her papa tapped her under 
the chin (which was of the double sort of chins), and laughingly hummed 
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out the line which he had read the day. Eh lien! que ditcs-vom , 
ma fille , de notre hote ? ” 

“ Nonsense, Mr. Lambert ! ” cries mamma. 

“ Nonsense is sometimes the best kind of sense in tlie world,” said 
Colonel Lambert. His guest looked puzzled. 

“ Are you fond of nonsense ?” the Colonel continued to Harry, seeing 
by the boy’s face that the latter had no great love or comprehension of 
his favourite humour. “ We consume a vast deal of it in this house. 
Rabelais is my favourite reading. My wife is all for Mr. Fielding and 
Theophrastus. I think Theo prefers Tom Brown, and Mrs. Hetty here 
loves Dean Swift.” 

“ Our papa is talking what he loves,” says Miss Hetty. 

“ And what is that, miss ?” asks the father of his second daughter. 

“ Sure, sir, you said yourself it was nonsense,” answers the young 
lady, with a saucy toss of her head. 

4 ‘Which of them do you like best, Mr. Warrington?” asked the 
honest Colonel. 

“ Which of whom, sir ?” 

“ The Curate of Meudon, or the Dean of St. Patrick’s, or honest 
Tom, or Mr. Fielding ?” 

“ And what were they, sir?” 

“ They ! Why they wrote books.” 

“ Indeed, sir. I never heard of either one of ’em,” said Harry, 
hanging down his head. “ I fear my book learning was neglected at 
home, sir. My brother had read every book that ever was wrote, I 
think. He could have talked to you about ’em for hours together.” 

With this little speech Mrs. Lambert’s eyes turned to her daughter, 
and Miss Theo cast hers down and blushed. 

“Never mind, honesty is better than books any day, Mr. Warrington ! ” 
cried the jolly Colonel. “You may go through the world very honour- 
ably without reading any of the books I have been talking of, and some 
of them might give you more pleasure than profit.” 

“ I know more about horses and dogs than Greek and Latin, sir. 
We most of us do in Virginia,” said Mr. Warrington. 

“ You are like the Persians ; you can ride and speak the truth.” 

“ Are the Prussians very good on horseback, sir ? I hope I shall 
see their king and a campaign or two, either with ’em or against ’em,” 
remarked Colonel Lambert’s guest. Why did Miss Theo look at her 
mother, and why did that good woman’s face assume a sad expression ? 

Why ? Because young lasses are bred in humdrum country towns, 
do you suppose they never indulge in romances ? Because they are 
modest and have never quitted mother’s apron, do you suppose they 
have no thoughts of their own ? Wliat happens in spite of all those 
precautions which the King and Queen take for their darling princess, 
those dragons, and that impenetrable forest, and that castle of steel ? 
The fairy prince penetrates the impenetrable forest, finds the weak 
point in the dragon’s scale-armour, and gets the better of all the ogres 
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who guard the castle of steel. Away goes the princess to him. She 
knew* him at once. Her hand-boxes and portmanteaux are filled with 
her best clothes and all her jewels. She has been ready ever so lon 0 . 

That is in fairy tales, you understand— where the blessed hour and 
youth always arrive, the ivory horn is blown at the eastle gate ; and far 

off in her beauteous bower the princess hears it, and starts up, “J 

knows that there is the right champion He is fj^ays ready. I • 
bow the slants’ heads tumble off as, falchion in hand, he gallops ovei 
the bSg? on his white charger ! How should that virgin, locked up 
in that inaccessible fortress, where she has never seen any man that 
was not eighty, or hump-backed, or her father, know that there were 
such beings in the world as young men? I suppose theres an mstin . 

I suppose there’s a season. I never spoke for my part to a ianj 
princess, or heard as much from any unencha.ited or enchan 
maiden Ne’er a one of them has ever whispered her pietty little 
secrets to me, or perhaps confessed them to herself, her mamma, 01 
her nearest and dearest confidante. But they will fall in love. Then 
little hearts are constantly throbbing at the window of expectancy on 
the look-out for the champion. They are always hearing is 
They are for ever on the tower looking out for the hero. Sister Ann, 

S is ter a Ann, do you see him? Surely ’tis a knight with curhng 
mustachios, a flashing scimitar and a suit of silver armour- b « ; 
it is only a costermonger with his donkey and a panmer 
Sister Ann, Sister Ann, what is that cloud of dust? Ob, itm on y a 
farmer’s man driving a flock of pigs from market. S ster Ann bistet 
Ann who is that splendid warrior advancing in scarlet and gold He 
^“4 the castle, he clears the drawbridge, he ** 
hammer at the gate. Ah, me, he knocks twice ! Tisoniythe port 
man with a double letter from Northamptonshire! So it is we make 
false starts in.hfe. I don’t believe there is any such <hmg known as 
first love— not within man’s or woman s memory. No male 01 icma 
remembers his or her first inclination any more than his or her own 
christening. 11S What ? You fancy that your sweet mistress, your 
s^nster, T »r btak maiden j».t e«t of 
cared for any but you ? And she tefls you so ? 0 , j ou idiot . W 

she was four years old she had a tender feeling towards the Buttons 
So brought the coals up to the nursery, or the 
crossing, or the music master, or never mnid whom. She had asecret 
longing 5 towards her brother’s schoolfellow, or the third chanty boy ^ 
chm-ch and if occasion had served, the comedy enacted with you had 
£ performed along with another. I do not mean to say that she 
confessed this amatory sentiment, but that she had it. ^ay own us 
page, and think how many and many and many a time you ^ ere 
love before you selected the present Mrs. Jones as the partner of jom 

na So C , tLtX In which Tlieo held her he* and ex^ged 

looks with her mother, when poor unconscious Harry called the Persia 
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the Prussians, and talked of serving a campaign with them, I make no 
doubt she was feeling ashamed, and thinking within herself, “ Is this 
the hero with whom m3' mamma and I have been in love for these 
twenty-four hours, and whom we have endowed with every perfection ? 
How beautiful, pale, and graceful he looked yesterday as he lay on the 
ground ! How his curls fell over his face ! How sad it was to see his 
poor white arm, and the blood trickling from it when papa bled him ! 
And now he is well and amongst us, he is handsome certainly, but oh, 
is it possible he is — he is stupid ? ” When she lighted the lamp and 
looked at him, did Ps} r che find Cupid out ; and is that the meaning of 
the old allegory ? The wings of love drop off at this discovery. The 
fancy can no more soar and disport in skiey regions, the beloved object 
ceases at once to be celestial, and remains plodding on earth, entirely 
unromantic and substantial. 


N 


— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


HOLYDAYS. 


PtS. Lambert’s little 
day-dream was 
over. 1 Miss Thee 
and her mother were 
obliged to confess, 
in their hearts, 
that their hero was 
but an ordinary 
mortal. They ut- 
tered few words 
on the subject, 
but each knew the 
other’s thoughts as 
people who love each 
other do ; and mam- 
ma, by an extra ten- 
derness and special 
caressing manner to- 
wards her daughter, 
sought to console her 
for her disappointment. “ Never mind, my dear ” — ?he maternal loss 
whispered on the filial cheek — “ our hero has turned out to be but an 
ordinary mortal, and none such is good enough for my 1 heo. Thou 
slialt have a real husband ere long, if there be one in England. 
Why, I was scarce fifteen when your father saw me at the Bury 
Assembly, and while I was yet at school, I used to vow that I never 
would have any other man. If Heaven gave me such a husband the 
best man in the whole kingdom — sure it will bless my child equally, 
who deserves along, if she fancies him !” Indeed, I am not sure that 
Mrs. Lambert — who, of course, knew the age of the Prince of Wales, 
and was aware how handsome and good a young prince he was did 
not expect that he too would come riding by her gate, and perhaps 
tumble down from his horse there, and be taken into the house, and be 
cured, and cause his royal grandpapa to give Martin Lambert a 
regiment, and fall in love with Tlieo. 
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The Colonel for his part, and his second daughter Miss Hetty, 
were on the laughing, scornful, unbelieving side. Mamma was always 
match-making. Indeed, Mrs. Lambert was much addicted to novels, 
and cried her eyes out over them with great assiduity. No coach 
ever passed the gate, but she expected a husband for her girls would 
alight from it and ring the bell. As for Miss Hetty, she allowed 
her tongue to wag in a more than usually saucy way : she made a 
hundred sly allusions to their guest. She introduced Prussia and 
Persia into their conversation with abominable pertness and frequency. 
She asked whether the present King of Prussia was called the Shaw 
or the Sophy, and how far it was from Ispahan to Saxony, which 
his Majesty was at present invading, and about which war papa was 
so busy with his maps and his newspapers ? She brought down 
the Persian Tales from her mamma’s closet, and laid them slily on 
the table in the parlour where the family sate. She would not marry 
a Persian prince for her part ; she would prefer a gentleman who 
might not have more than one wife at a time. She called our young 
Virginian Theo’s gentleman, Tlieo’s prince. She asked mamma if 
she wished her, Hetty, to take the other visitor, the black prince, 
for herself? Indeed, she rallied her sister and her mother unceasingly 
on their sentimentalities, and would never stop until she had made 
them angry, when she would begin to cry herself, and kiss them 
violently one after the other, and coax them back into good humour. 
Simple Harry Warrington meanwhile knew nothing of all the jokes, 
the tears, quarrels, reconciliations, hymeneal plans, and so forth, of 
which he was the innocent occasion. A hundred allusions to the 
Prussians and Persians were shot at him, and those Parthian arrows 
did not penetrate his hide at all. A Shaw ? A Sophy ? very likely 
he thought a Sophy was a lady, and would have deemed it the height 
of absurdity that a man with a great black beard should have any such 
name. We fall into the midst of a quiet family : we drop like a stone, 
say, into a pool, — we are perfectly compact and cool, and little know 
the flutter and excitement we make there, disturbing the fish, 
frightening the ducks, and agitating the whole surface of the water. 
How should Harry know the effect which his sudden appearance 
produced in this little, quiet, sentimental family ? He thought quite 
well enough of himself on many points, but was diffident as yet 
regarding women, being of that age when young gentlemen require 
encouragement and to be brought forward, and having been brought up 
at home in very modest and primitive relations towards the other sex. 
So Miss Hetty’s jokes played round the lad, and he minded them no 
more than so many summer gnats. It was not that he was stupid, as 
she certainly thought him : he was simple, too much occupied with 
himself and his own honest affairs to think of others. Why, what 
tragedies, comedies, interludes, intrigues, farces, are going on under 
our noses in friends’ drawing-rooms where we visit every day, and we 
remain utterly ignorant, self-satisfied, and blind ! As these sisters 
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sate and combed their flowing ringlets of nights, or talked with each 
other in the great bed where according to the fashion of the day they 
lay together, how should Harry know that he had so great a share in 
their thoughts, jokes, conversation ? Three days after his arrival, his 
new and hospitable friends were walking with him in my Lord 
Wrotham’s fine park, where they were free to wander ; and here, on a 
piece of water, they came to some swans, which the young ladies were 
in the habit of feeding with bread. As the birds approached the young 
women, Hetty said, with a queer look at her mother and sister, and 
then a glance at her father, who stood by, honest, happy, in a red 
waistcoat,— Hetty said : “ Mamma’s swans are something like these, 

papa.” 

“ What swans, my dear ? ” says mamma. 

“ Something like, but not quite. They have shorter necks than 
these, and are scores of them on our common,” continues Miss Hetty. 

“ I saw Betty plucking one iu the kitchen this morning. We shall 
have it for dinner, with apple-sauce and 

“ Don’t be a little goose ! ” says Miss Theo. 

* 1 And sage and onions. Do you love swan, Mr. Warrington . 

“ X shot three last winter on our river,” said the Virginian gentleman. 

“ Ours are not such white birds as these — they eat very well though. 
The simple youth had not the slightest idea that he himself w as an 
allegory at that very time, and that Miss Hetty was narrating a fable 
regarding him. In some exceedingly recondite Latin work I have read 
that, long before Virginia was discovered, other folks were equally dull 
of comprehension. 

So it was a premature sentiment on the part of Miss Theo that 
little tender flutter of the bosom which we have acknowledged she felt 
on first beholding the Virginian, so handsome, pale, and bleeding. 
This was not the great passion which she knew her heart could feel. 
Like the birds, it had wakened and begun to sing, at a false dawn. 
Hop back to thy perch, and cover thy head with thy wing, thou 
tremulous little fluttering creature ! It is not yet light, and roosting is 
as yet better than singing. Anon will come morning, and the whole 
sky will redden, and you shall soar up into it and salute the sun with 

your music. # . 

One little phrase, some five- and-tliirty lines back, perhaps the lam 
and suspicious reader has remarked : “ Three days after his arrival , 
Harry was walking with,” &c., &c. If he could walk— which it 
appeared he could do perfectly well— what business had he to be 
walking with anybody but Lady Maria Esmond on the Pantiles, 
Tunbridge Wells? His shoulder was set: his health was entirely 
restored : he had not even a change of coats, as we have seen, and was 
obliged to the Colonel for his raiment. Surely a young man in such a 
condition had no right to be lingering on at Oakhurst, and was bound 
by every tie of duty and convenience, by love, by relationship, by a 
gentle heart waiting for him, by the washerwoman finally, to go to 
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Tunbridge. Why did lie stay behind, unless he was in love with 
either of the young ladies ? (and we say he wasn’t.) Could it be that 
he did not want to go? Hath the gracious reader understood the 
meaning of the mystic S with which the last chapter commences and 
in which the designer has feebly endeavoured to depict the notorious 
Sinbad the Sailor surmounted by that odious old man of the sea ? 
What if Harry Warrington should be that sailor, and his fate that 
choking, deadening, inevitable old man ? What if for two days past 
he has felt those knees throttling him round the neck? if his fell aunt’s 
purpose is answered, and if his late love is killed as dead by her 
poisonous communications as Fair Rosamond was by her royal and 
legitimate rival? Is Hero then lighting the lamp up, and getting 
ready the supper, whilst Leander is sitting comfortably with some 
other party, and never in the least thinking of taking to the water ? 
Ever since that coward’s blow was struck in Lady Maria’s back by her 
own relative, surely kind hearts must pity her ladyship. I know she 
has faults — ay, and wears false hair and false never mind what. But 
a woman in distress, shall we not pity her — a lady of a certain age, are 
we going to laugh at her because of her years ? Between her old aunt 
and her unhappy delusion, be sure my Lady Maria Esmond is haring 
no very pleasant time of it at Tunbridge Wells. There is no one to 
protect her. Madam Beatrix has her all to herself. Lady Maria is 
poor, and hopes for money from her aunt. Lady Maria has a secret 
or two which the old woman knows, and brandishes over her. I for 
one am quite melted and grow soft-hearted as I think of her. Imagine 
her alone, and a victim to that old woman ! Paint to yourself that 
antique Andromeda (if you please we will allow that rich flowing head 
of hair to fall over her shoulders) chained to a rock on Mount Ephraim, 
and given up to that dragon of a Baroness ! Succour, Perseus ! Come 
quickly with thy winged feet and flashing falchion ! Perseus is not in 
the least hurry. The dragon has her will of Andromeda for day 
after day. 

Hany Warrington, who would not have allowed his dislocated and 
mended shoulder to keep him from going out hunting, remained day 
after day contentedly at Oakhurst, with each day finding the kindly 
folks who welcomed him more to his liking. Perhaps he had never, 
since his grandfather’s death, been in such good company. His lot 
had lain amongst fox-hunting Virginian squires, with whose society 
he had put up very contentedly, riding their horses, living their lives, 
and sharing their punch-bowls. The ladies of his own and mother’s 
acquaintance were very well bred, and decorous, and pious, no doubt, 
but somewhat narrow-minded. It was but a little place, his home, with 
its pompous ways, small etiquettes and punctilios, small flatteries, 
small conversations and scandals. Until he had left the place, some 
time after, he did not know how narrow and confined his life had been 
there. He was free enough personally. He had dogs and horses, and 
might shoot and hunt for scores of miles round about : but the little 
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lady mother domineered at home, and when there he had to submit to 
her influence and breathe her air. 

Here the lad found himself in the midst of a circle where everything 
about him was incomparably gayer, brighter, and more free. He was 
living with a man and woman who had seen the world, though they 
lived retired from it, who had both of them happened to enjoy from 
their earliest times the use not only of good books, but of good company 
— those live books, which are such pleasant and sometimes such profit- 
able reading. Society has this good at least : that it lessens our conceit, 
by teaching us our insignificance, and making us acquainted with our 
betters. If you are a young person who read this, depend upon it, sir 
or madam, there is nothing more wholesome for you than to acknow- 
ledge and to associate with your superiors. If I could, I would not 
have my son Thomas first Greek and Latin prize boy, first oar, and 
cock of the school. Better for his soul’s and body’s welfare that he 
should have a good place, not the first — a fair set of competitors round 
about him, and a good thrashing now and then, with a hearty shake 
afterwards of the hand which administered the beating. What honest 
man that can choose his lot would be a prince, let us say, and have all 
society walking backwards before him, only obsequious household- 
gentlemen to talk to, and all mankind mum except when your High 
Mightiness asks a question and gives permission to speak ? One of 
the great benefits which Harry Warrington received from this family, 
before whose gate Fate had shot him, was to begin to learn that he 
was a profoundly ignorant young fellow, and that there were many 
people in the world far better than he knew himself to be. Arrogant 
a little with some folks, in the company of his superiors he was 
magnanimously docile. We have seen how faithfully he admired his 
brother at home, and his friend, the gallant young Colonel of Mount 
Vernon: of the gentlemen, his kinsmen at Castlewood, he had felt 
himself at least the equal. In his new acquaintance at Oakhurst he 
found a man who had read far more books than Harry could pretend 
to judge of, who had seen the world and come unwounded out of it, as 
he had out of the dangers and battles which he had confronted, and 
who had goodness and honesty written on his face and breathing from 
his bps, for which qualities our brave lad had always an instinctive 
sympathy and predilection. 

As for the women, they were the kindest, merriest, most agreeable 
he had as yet known. They were pleasanter than Parson Broadbent’s 
black-eyed daughter at home, whose laugh earned as far as a gun. 
They were quite as well-bred as the Castlewood ladies, with the excep- 
tion of Madam Beatrix (who, indeed, was as grand as an empress on 
some occasions). But somehow, after a talk with Madam Beatrix, and 
vast amusement and interest in her stories, the lad would come away 
as with a bitter taste in his mouth, and fancy all the world wicked 
round about him. They were not in the least squeamish ; and laughed 
over pages of Mr. Fielding, and cried over volumes of Mr. Richardson, 
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containing jokes and incidents which would make Mrs. Grundy s hair 
stand on end, yet their merry prattle left no bitterness behind it : their 
tales about this neighbour and that were droll, not malicious ; the 
curtsies and salutations with which the folks of the little neighbouring 
town received them, how kindly and cheerful ! their bounties how 
cordial ! Of a truth it is good to be with good people. How good 
Harry Warrington did not know at the time, perhaps, or until subse- 
quent experience showed him contrasts, or caused him to feel remorse. 
Here was a tranquil sunshiny day of a life that was to be agitated and 
stormy — a happy hour or two to remember. Not much happened 
during the happy hour or two. It was only sweet sleep, pleasant 
waking, friendly welcome, serene pastime. The gates of the old house 
seemed to shut the wicked world out somehow, and the inhabitants 
within to be better, and purer, and kinder than other people. He was 
not in love ; 0 no ! not the least, either with saucy Hetty or generous 
Theodosia: but when the time came for going away, he fastened 
on both their hands, and felt an immense regard for them. He 
thought he should like to know their brothers, and that they must 
be fine fellows ; and as for Mrs. Lambert, I believe she was as 
sentimental at his departure as if he had been the last volume of 
Clarissa Harlowe. 

“ He is very kind and honest,” said Tlieo, gravely, as, looking from 
the terrace, they saw him and their father and servants riding away on 
tlie road to Westerham. 

“ I don’t think him stupid at all now,” said little Hetty; “ and, 
mamma, I think, he is very like a swan indeed.” 

“ It felt just like one of the boys going to school,” said mamma. 

“ Just like it,” said Theo, sadly. 

4 4 1 am glad he has got papa to ride with him to Westerham,” 
resumed Miss Hetty, 44 and that he bought Fanner Briggs s horse. I 
don’t like his going to those Castlewood people. I am sure that 
Madame Bernstein is a wicked old woman. I expected to see her ride 
away on her crooked stick.” 

44 Hush, Hetty ! ” 

44 Do you think she would float if they tried her in the pond as poor 
old Mother Hely did at Elmhurst ? The other old woman seemed fond 
of him — I mean the one with the fair tour. She looked very melan- 
choly when she went away ; but Madame Bernstein whisked her off 
with her crutch, and she was obliged to go. I don t care, Theo. I 
know she is a wicked woman. You think everybody good, you do, 
because you never do anything wrong yourself.” 

44 My Theo is a good girl,” says the mother, looking fondly at both 
her daughters. 

44 Then why do we call her a miserable sinner ? ” 

44 We are all so, my love,” said mamma. 

44 What, papa too ? You know you don’t think so,” cries Miss Hester. 
And to allow this was almost more than Mrs. Lambert could afford. 
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“What was that you told John to give to Mr. Warrington’s black 

Mamma owned, with some shamefacedness, it was a bottle of her 
cordial water and a cake which she had bid Betty make. “ I feel quite 
like a mother to him, my dears, I can’t help owning it,— and you know 

both our boys still like one of our cakes to take to school or college 
with them.” ° 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


FROM OAKHURST TO TUNBRIDGE. 



AVING her lily 
handkerchief in 
token of adieu to 
the departing tra- 
vellers, Mrs. Lam- 
bert and her girls 
watched them pac- 
ing leisurely on the 
first few hundred 
yards of their jour- 
ney, and until such 
time as a tree- 
clumped corner of 
the road hid them 
from the ladies* 
view. Behind that 
clump of limes the 
good matron had 
many a time 
watched those she 
loved best disap- 
pear. Husband departing to battle and danger, sons to school, each 
after the other, had gone on his way behind yonder green trees, 
returning as it pleased Heaven’s will at his good time, and bringing 
pleasure and love back to the happy little family. Besides their 
own instinctive nature (which to be sure aids wonderfully in the matter), 
the leisure and contemplation attendant upon their home life serve to 
foster the tenderness and fidelity of our women. The men gone, there 
is all day to think about them, and to-morrow and to-morrow — when 
there certainly will be a letter — and so on. There is the vacant room to go 
look at, where the boy slept last night, and the impression of his carpet- 
bag is still on the bed. There is his whip hung up in the hall, and his 
fishing-rod and basket — mute memorials of the brief by-gone pleasures. 
At dinner there comes up that cherry-tart, half of which our darling 
ate at two o’olock in spite of his melancholy, and with a choking 
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little sister on eacli side of him. The evening prayer is said without 
that young scholar’s voice to utter the due responses. Midnight and 
silence come, and the good mother lies wakeful, thinking how one of 
the dear accustomed brood is away from the nest. Morn breaks, home 
and holydays have passed away, and toil and labour have begun for him. 
So those rustling limes formed, as it were, a screen between the world 
and our ladies of the house at Oakhurst. Kind-hearted Mrs. Lambert 
always became silent and thoughtful, if by chance she and her girls 
walked up to the trees in the absence of the men of the family. She 
said she would like to carve their names up on the grey silvered trunks, 
in the midst of true-lovers’ knots, as was then the kindly fashion ; and 
Miss Theo, who had an exceeding elegant turn that way, made some 
verses regarding the trees, which her delighted parent transmitted to a 
periodical of those days. 

“ Now we are out of sight of the ladies,” says Colonel Lambert, 
giving a parting salute with his hat, as the pair of gentlemen trotted 
past the limes in question. “ I know my wife always watches at her 
window until we are round this comer. I hope we shall have you 
seeing the trees and the house, again, Mr. Warrington ; and the boys 
being at home, mayhap there will be better sport for you.” 

“ I never want to be happier, sir, than I have been,” replied Mr. 
Warrington ; “and I hope you will let me say, that I feel as if I am 
leaving quite old friends behind me.” 

“ The friend at whose house we shall sup to-night hath a son, who is 
an old friend of our family, too, and my wife, who is an inveterate 
marriage-monger, would have made a match between him and one ot 
my girls, but that- the Colonel hath chosen to fall in love with some- 
body else.” 

“ Ah ! ” sighed Mr. Warrington. 

“ Other folks have done the same thing. There were brave fellows 
before Agamemnon.” 

“ I beg your jmrdon, sir. Is the gentleman’s name — Aga . I 

did not quite gather it,” meekly inquired the younger traveller. 

“ No, his name is James Wolfe,” cried the Colonel, smiling. “ He is 
a young fellow still, or what we call so, being scarce thirty years old. 
He is the youngest lieutenant-colonel in the army, unless, to be 
sure, we except a few scores of our nobility, who take rank before us 
common folk.” 

“ Of course, of course ! ” says the Colonel’s young companion, with 
true colonial notions of aristocratic precedence. 

“ And I have seen him commanding captains, and very brave 
captains, who were thirty years his seniors, and who had neither his 
merit nor his good fortune. But, lucky as he hath been, no one envies 
his superiority, for, indeed, most of us acknowledge that he is our 
superior. He is beloved by every man of our old regiment, and knows 
every one of them. He is a good scholar as well as a consummate 
soldier, and a master of many languages.” 
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“ All, sir ! ” said Harry Warrington, with a sigli of great humility ; 
“ I feel that I have neglected my own youth sadly ; and am come to 
England but an ignoramus. Had my dear brother been alive, he 
would have represented our name and our colony, too, better than I 
can do. George was a scholar ; George was a musician ; George 
could talk with the most learned people in our country, and I make no 
doubt would have held his own here. Do you know, sir, I am glad to 
have come home, and to you especially, if but to learn how ignorant 
I am.” 

“ If you know that well, ’tis a great gain already,” said the Colonel, 
with a smile. 

“ At home, especially of late, and since we lost my brother, I used 
to think myself a mighty fine fellow, and have no doubt that the folks 
round about flattered me. I am wiser now, — that is, I hope I am, — 
though perhaps I am wrong, and only bragging again. But you see, 
sir, the gentry in our colony don’t know very much, except about dogs 
and horses, and betting, and games. I wish I knew more about books, 
and less about them.” 

“ Nay. Dogs and horses are very good books, too, in their way, 
and we may read a deal of truth out of ’em. Some men are not made 
to be scholars, and may be veiy worthy citizens and gentlemen in spite 
of their ignorance. What call have all of us to be especially learned or 
wise, or to take a first place in the world ? His Eoyal Highness is 
commander, and Martin Lambert is colonel, and Jack Hunt, who rides 
behind yonder, was a private soldier, and is now a very honest, worthy 
groom. So as we all do our best in our station, it matters not much 
whether that be high or low. Nay, how do we know what is high and 
what is low ? and whether Jack’s currycomb, or my epaulets, or his 
Royal Highness’s baton, may not turn out to be pretty equal ? When 
I began life, et militavi non sine — never mind what — I dreamed of 
success and honour ; now I think of duty, and yonder folks, from 
whom we parted a few hours ago. Let us trot on, else we shall not 
reach Westerham before nightfall.” 

At Westerham the two friends were welcomed by their hosts, a 
stately matron, an old soldier, whose recollections and services were of 
five and forty years back, and the son of this gentleman and lady, the 
lieutenant-colonel of Kingsley’s regiment, that was then stationed at 
Maidstone, whence the Colonel had come over on a brief visit to his 
parents. Hany looked with some curiosity at this officer, who, young 
as he was, had seen so much service, and obtained a character so high. 
There was little of the beautiful in his face. He was very lean and 
very pale ; his hair was red, his nose and cheek-bones were high ; but 
he had a fine courtesy towards his elders, a cordial greeting towards 
his friends, and an animation in conversation which caused those who 
heard him to forget, even to admire his homely looks. 

Mr. Warrington was going to Tunbridge? Their Janies would bear 
him company, the lady of the house said, and whispered something to 
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Colonel Lambert at supper, which occasioned smiles and a knowing 
wink or two from that officer. He called for wine, and toasted “ Miss 
Lowther. ’ 44 With all my heart,” cried the enthusiastic Colonel 

James, and drained his glass to the very last drop. Mamma whis- 
pered her friend how James and the lady were going to make a match, 
and how she came of the famous Lowther family of the North. 

“ If she was the daughter of King Charlemagne,” cries Lambert, 
“ she is not too good for James Wolfe, or for his mother’s son.” 

“ Mr. Lambert would not say so if he knew her,” the young Colonel 
declared. 

“ O, of course, she is the priceless pearl, and you are nothing,” cries 
mamma. 4 4 No. I am of Colonel Lambert’s opinion ; and, if she 
brought all Cumberland to you for a jointure, I should say it was by 
James’s due. That is the way with ’em, Mr. Warrington. We tend our 
children through fevers, and measles, and hooping-cough, and small- 
pox ; we send them to the army and can’t sleep at night for thinking ; we 
break our hearts at parting with ’em, and have them at home only for 
a week or two in the year, or may-be ten years, and, after all our care, 
there comes a lass with a pair of bright eyes, and away goes our boy, 
and never cares a fig for us afterwards.” 

“ And pray, my dear, how did you come to marry James’s papa?” 
said the elder Colonel Wolfe. 44 And why didn’t you stay at home 
with your parents ? ” 

“ Because James’s papa was gouty and wanted somebody to take 
care of him I suppose ; not because I liked him a bit,” answers the 
lady : and so with much easy talk and kindness the evening passed 
away. 

On the morrow, and with many expressions of kindness and friend- 
ship for his late guest, Colonel Lambert gave over the young 
\ irgiman to Mr. Wolfe’s charge, and turned his horse’s head home- 
wards, while the two gentlemen sped towards Tunbridge Wells. 
^ was a hurry to reach the place, Harry Warrington was, per- 
haps, not quite so eager : nay, when Lambert rode towards his own 
home, Harry’s thoughts followed him with a great deal of longing 
desire to the parlour at Oakliurst, where he had spent three days in 
lmppy calm. Mr. Wolfe agreed in all Harry’s enthusiastic praises of 
Mr. Lambert, and of his wife, and of his daughters, and of all that 
excellent family. To have such a good name, and to live such a fife 
as Colonel Lambert’s,” said Wolfe, 44 seem to me now the height of 
human ambition.” 

“ And glory and honour ? ” asked Warrington, 44 are those nothing ? 
and would you give up the winning of them ? ” 

44 They were my dreams once,” answered the Colonel, who had now 
different ideas of happiness, 44 and now my desires are much more 
tranquil. I have followed arms ever since I was fourteen years of 
age. I have seen almost every kind of duty connected with my 
calling. I know all the garrison towns in tliis countiy, and have 
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had the honour to sen e wherever there has been work to be done 
during the last ten years. I have done pretty nearly the whole of a 
soldier’s duty, except, indeed, the command of an army, which can 
hardly be hoped for by one of my years ; and now, metliinks, I would 
like quiet, books to read, a wife to love me, and some children to dandle 
on my knee. I have imagined some such Elysium for myself, 
Mr. Warrington. True love is better than glory ; and a tranquil fireside, 
with the woman of your heart seated by it, the greatest good the Gods 
can send to us.” 

Harry imagined to himself the picture which his comrade called up. 
He said “ Yes ” in answer to the other’s remark ; but, no doubt, did not 
give a very cheerful assent, for his companion observed upon the 
expression of his face. 

“ You say 4 Yes’ as if a fireside and a sweetheart were not particularly 
to your taste.” 

“ Why, look you, Colonel ; there are other things which a young 
fellow might like to enjoy. You have had sixteen years of the world : 
and I am but a few months away from my mother’s apron-strings. 
When I have seen a campaign or two, or six, as you have : when I 
have distinguished myself like Mr. Wolfe, and made the world talk of 
me, I then may think of retiring from it.” 

To these remarks, Mr. Wolfe, whose heart was full of a very different 
matter, replied by breaking out in a farther encomium of the joys of 
marriage ; and a special rhapsody upon the beauties and merits of his 
mistress — a theme intensely interesting to himself, though not so, 
possibly, to his hearer, whose views regarding a married life, if he per- 
mitted himself to entertain any, were somewhat melancholy and 
despondent. A pleasant afternoon brought them to the end of their 
ride ; nor did any accident or incident accompany it, save, perhaps, a 
mistake which Harry Warrington made at some few miles distance 
from Tunbridge Wells, where two horsemen stopped them, whom 
Harry was for charging, pistol in hand, supposing them to be highway- 
men. Colonel Wolfe, laughing, bade Mr. Warrington reserve his fire, 
for these folks were only innkeeper’s agents, and not robbers (except in 
their calling). Gumbo, whose horse ran away with him at this parti- 
cular juncture, was brought back after a great deal of bawling on his 
master’s part, and the two gentlemen rode into the little town, 
alighted at their inn, and then separated each in quest of the ladies 
whom he had come to visit. 

Mr. Warrington found his aunt installed in handsome lodgings, 
with a guard of London lacqueys in her ante-room, and to follow her 
chair when she went abroad. She received him with the utmost kind- 
ness. His cousin my Lady Maria was absent when he arrived : I 
don’t know whether the young gentleman was unhappy at not seeing 
her: or whether he disguised his feelings, or whether Madame de 
Bernstein took any note regarding them. 

A beau in a rich figured suit, the first specimen of the kind Harry 
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had seen, and two dowagers with voluminous hoops and plenty of rouge, 
were on a visit to the Baroness when her nephew made his bow to her. 
She introduced the young man to these personages as her nephew, 
the young Croesus out of Virginia, of whom they had heard. She 
talked about the immensity of his estate, which was as large as Kent ; 
and, as she had read, infinitely more fruitful. She mentioned how her 
half-sister, Madam Esmond, was called Princess Pocahontas in her own 
countiy. She never tired in her praises of mother and son, of their 
riches and their good qualities. The beau shook the young man by 
the hand, and was delighted to have the honour to make his acquaint- 
ance. The ladies praised him to his aunt so loudly that the modest 
youth was fain to blush at their compliments. They went away to 
inform the Tunbridge society of the news of his arrival. The little 
place was soon buzzing with accounts of the wealth, the good breeding, 
and the good looks of the Virginian. 

“You could not have come at a better moment, my dear, ,, the 
Baroness said to her nephew, as her visitors departed with many 
curtsies and congees. “ Those three individuals have the most active 
tongues in the Wells. They will trumpet your good qualities in every 
company where they go. I have introduced you to a hundred people 
already, and, Heaven help me ! have told all sorts of fibs, about the 
geography of Virginia in order to describe your estate. It is a pro- 
digious large one, but I am afraid I have magnified it. I have filled 
it with all sorts of wonderful animals, gold mines, spices ; I am not 
sure I have not said diamonds. As for your negroes, I have given 
your mother armies of them, and, in fact, represented her as a sove- 
reign princess reigning over a magnificent dominion. So she has a 
magnificent dominion : I cannot tell to a few hundred thousand pounds 
how much her yearly income is, but I have no doubt it is a very great 
one. And you must prepare, sir, to be treated here as the heir-appa- 
rent of this royal lady. Do not let your head be turned ! From this 
day forth you are going to be flattered as you have never been flattered 
in your life.” 

“ And to what end, ma’am ? ” asked the young gentleman. “ I 
see no reason why I should be reputed so rich, or get so much 
flattery.” 

“ In the first place, sir, you must not contradict your old aunt, who 
has no desire to be made a fool of before her company. And as for 
your reputation, you must know we found it here almost ready-made 
on our arrival. A London newspaper has somehow heard of you, and 
come out with a story of the immense wealth of a young gentleman 
from Virginia lately landed, and a nephew of my Lord Castlewood. 
Immensely wealthy you are, and can’t help yourself. All the world is 
eager to see you. You shall go to church to-morrow morning, and see 
how the whole congregation will turn away from its books and prayers, 
to worship the golden calf in your person. You would not have had me 
undeceive them, would you, and speak ill of my own flesh and blood ? ” 
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« But how am I bettered by this reputation for money ? ” asked 
Harry. 

“ You are making your entry into the world, and the gold key will 
open most of its doors to you. To be thought rich is as good as to be 
rich. You need not spend much money. People will say that you 
hoard it, and your reputation for avarice will do you good rather than 
harm. You’ll see how the mothers will smile upon you, and the 
daughters will curtsey ! Don’t look surprised ! When I was a young 
woman myself I did as all the rest of the world did, and tried to better 
myself by more than one desperate attempt at a good marriage. Your 
poor grandmother, who was a saint upon earth to be sure, bating a 
little jealousy, used to scold me, and called me worldly. Worldly, my 
dear ! So is the world worldly ; and we must serve it as it serves us ; 
and give it nothing for nothing. Mr. Henry Esmond Warrington— I 
can’t help loving the two first names, sir, old woman as I am, and that 
I tell you — on coming here or to London, would have been nobody. 
Our protection would have helped him but little. Our family has little 
credit, and entre nous , not much reputation. I suppose you know that 
Castle wood was more than suspected in ’4 a, and hath since ruined 
himself by play ? ” 

Harry had never heard about Lord Castlewood or his reputation. 

“ He never had much to lose, but he has lost that and more : his 
wretched estate is eaten up with mortgages. He has been at all sorts 
of schemes to raise money *. — my dear, he has been so desperate at 
times, that I did not think my diamonds were safe with him ; and 
have travelled to and from Castlewood without tliem. Terrible, isn t 
it, to speak so of one’s own nephew ? But you are my nephew too, 
and not spoiled by the world yet, and I wish to warn you of its 
wickedness. I heard of your play-doings with Will and the chaplain, 
but they could do you no harm, — nay, I am told you had the better of 
them. Had you played with Castlewood, you would have had no such 
luck : and you would have played, had not an old aunt of yours 
warned my Lord Castlewood to keep his hands off you. 

“ What, ma’am, did you interfere to preserve me ?” 

“ I kept his clutches off from you : be thankful that you are come 
out of that ogre’s den with any flesh on your bones ! My dear, it has 
been the rage and passion of all our family. My poor silly brother 
played ; both his wives played, especially the last one, who has little 
else to live upon now but her nightly assemblies in London, and the 
money for the cards. I would not trust her at Castlewood alone with 
you : the passion is too strong for them, and they would fall upon 
you, and fleece you ; and then fall upon each other, and fight for the 
plunder. But for his place about the Court my poor nephew hath 
nothing, and that is Will’s fortune too, sir, and Maria’s and her 
sister’s.” 

“ And are they, too, fond of the cards ?” 

“ No ; to do poor Molly justice, gaming is not her passion : but 
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when she is amongst them in London, little Fanny will bet her eyes 
out of her head. I know w T hat the passion is, sir : do not look so 
astonished ; I have had it, as I had the measles when I was a child. 
I am not cured quite. For a poor old woman there is nothing left hut 
that. You will see some high play at my card-tables to-night. Hush ! 
my dear ! It was that I wanted, and without which I moped so at 
Castlewood ! I could not win of my nieces or their mother. They 
would not pay if they lost. ’Tis best to warn you, my dear, in time, 
lest you should be shocked by the discovery. I can’t live without the 
cards, there’s the truth ! ” 

A few days before, and while staying with his Castlewood relatives, 
Harry, who loved cards, and cock-fighting, and betting, and every con- 
ceivable sport himself, 'would have laughed very likely at this confes- 
sion. Amongst that family into whose society he had fallen, many 
things were laughed at, over which some folks looked grave. Faith 
and honour were laughed at ; pure lives were disbelieved ; selfishness 
was proclaimed as common practice ; sacred duties were sneeringly 
spoken of, and vice flippantly condoned. These were no Pharisees : 
they professed no hypocrisy of virtue, they flung no stones at dis- 
covered sinners : — they smiled, shrugged their shoulders, and passed 
on. The members of this family did not pretend to be a whit better 
than their neighbours, whom they despised heartily ; they lived quite 
familiarly with the folks, about whom and whose wives they told such 
wicked, funny stories ; they took their share of what pleasure or plunder 
came to hand, and lived from day to day till their last day came for 
them. Of course there are no such people now ; and human nature 
is very much changed in the last hundred years. At any rate, card- 
playing is greatly out of mode : about that there can be no doubt : and 
very likely there are not six ladies of fashion in London, who know the 
difference between Spadille and Manille. 

“ How dreadfully dull you must have found those lium-drum people 
at that village where we left you — but the savages were very kind to 
you, child ! ” said Madame de Bernstein, patting the young man’s cheek 
with her pretty old hand. 

“ They were very kind ; and it was not at all dull, ma’am, and I 
think they are some of the best people in the world,” said Harry, with 
his face flushing up. His aunt’s tone jarred upon him. He could not 
bear that any one should speak or think lightly of the new friends 
whom he had found. He did not want them in such company. 

The old lady, imperious and prompt to anger, was about to resent 
the check she had received, but a second thought made her pause. 
“ Those two girls,” she thought, “ a sick-bed — an interesting stranger 
— of course he has been falling in love with one of them.” Madame 
Bernstein looked round with a mischievous glance at Lady Maria, who 
entered the room at this juncture. 
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Mix the Powder with Spirits of Wine (or bottoms of Gin 
or Whiskey) to the thickness of Cream, and spread it on the 
Plate with a Sponge ; when dry, rub it off briskly with a soft 
Leather— a beautiful polish will be produced. 

Sfllh aoibofcside atfCr Jfetatl, 

In Boxes at Is 6d each , or 15s per Dozetiy 

BY 

NISSEN AND PARKER, 

EXPORTING STATIONERS, 

43, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


NISSEN & PARKER, 43, MARK LANE, LONDON, 
Stationrtjf, iprtnterg, Battfurfe’ ©tisrabersf, 

AND GENERAL EXPORTERS OF 

STATIONERY, ACCOUNT BOOKS, PRINTING MATERIALS, &c., 

TO INDIA, CHINA AND AUSTRALIA. 


Account Books 
j Albums 
i Almanacks 
[ Annual Pocket Books 
Arms found, painted, and 
engraved 

Backgammon Boards 
j Bagatelle Boards 

Bankers’ Cement Papers, 
Chains and Swivels, 
Pass Books' 

Bankers’ Cheques 
Bibles and Prayer Books 
Bill Books and Cases 
Bills of Exchange, Lading, 
and Sale 

Black Ebony Inkstands 
Black-bordered Cards 

Bo. Envelopes 
and Paper 

Black-lead Pencils of all 
kinds in great variety 
Blotting Cases 
Blotting Books and Pads 
Bo. Paper 
Blue Ink 

Book (Printed) Binding 
Bookbinders’ Cloths 
Botanical Brying Paper 
Bouquet Papers 
Boxes for Writing Papers 
Boxes of Oil Colours 
Bo. Water do. 
Brass-wire Files 
Brass & Zinc Boor Plates 
Bronze Inkstands 
Bo. Taper Stands 
Brown Papers 
Brushes for Oil Colours 
Bo. Water do. 
Brushes 
Buttons, Livery 
Cabinets for Paper, En- 
velopes, &o. 

Camel-hair Pencils 
Camera Obscuras 
Canes, Sticks and Whips 
Canvass for Oil Painting 
Carbonic Books & Paper 
Cash Boxes & Cash Bags 
Cement Paper 
Charter Parties 
CUesa $ Draught Boards 
Chessmen 
Church Services 
Cloth Envelopes 
Colours, Oil and Water 
Compasses 

Compliment Cards and 
Paper 

Copper-plate Printing 
Copy Books, plain & ruled 
Copying Books, Paper and 
Ink 

Copying Ink, extra strong, 
fp produce 3 or 4 copies 
Copying Machines 
Couriers’ Bags 
Crayons, black & coloured 
Crayon Boards 
Cricket Bats, Balls and 
Stamps 


Crimea Cases 
Crceta Loevis Chalks 
Crow Pens and Quills 
Cutlery 
Beed Boxes 
Desks 

Bes patch Boxes 
Biaries 

Dictionaries, all languages 
Bies and Die Sinking 
Bog Couples, Whistles, 
&e. 

Braught Boards and Men 
Drawing Pencils, Books, 
Boards, Paper, Cart- 
ridge, Pins, Instru- 
ments, Desks, & every 
requisite material 
Drawing Papers 
Dressing Cases 
Easels 

Emery Paper and Cloth 
Enamelled Cards 
Engravings 

Engraving of all kinds to 
Order 
Envelopes 

Envelope Cases & Boxes 
Family Account Books 
File Boards for News- 
papers and Shipping 
Lists 
Filters 
Fire Arms 

Fireproof Boxes, Safes, 
Sic. 

Fishing Tackle, Bods, 
Lines, Flies, &c., &c. 
Foreign Post Papers 
Fowling Pieces 
Frankfort Black 
French Blotting Papers 
Garden Seeds and Bulbs 
Bo. Tools 

Glass Inkstands and Inks 
Globes 

Guard Books for Loose 
Sheets 

Gunter’s Scales, Boxwood 
and Ivory 
Gutta Pcrcha 
Hand Stamps 
Horn Paper 
Housekeeping Book3 
Ice Machines 
India Kubber, bottle and 
patent 

Indorsing Stamps 
Ink, all kinds, red and 
blue-black — Arnold’s, 
Walkden’s, Stephens’, 
Perry’s, Blackwood’s, 

&G. 

Ink Powders 
Inkstands, glass, ebony, 
bronze, pewter, &c. 
Interest Books 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads 
Iron Safes 

Japanned Beed, Writing, 
Envelope, and Cash 
Boxes 


Key Boxes, Labels and 
Rings 

Leads for ever-pointed 
Pencils 

Leather Bags and Purses 
Bo. Travelling Cases 
Letter-press Printing 
Library Articles 
Liqueur Bottles 
Lithographic Printing 
Do. Stones and Presses 
Loan Paper 
Log Books and Slates 
Mahogany Easels and 
Drawing Boards 
Manifold Writers 
Maps, Charts and Plans 
Marble Papers 
Marking Ink and Brushes 
Mathematical lustrum" 1 '* 
Measuring Tapes 
Medals (to order) 

Medicine Chests 
Memorandum Books 
Millboards 
Modelling Tools 
Moist Water Colours 
Morocco Paper of all 
colours 
Bo. Wallets 
Mounting Boards 
Mourning Stationery 
Music Books 
Needles 

Newspaper Bands 
Note Cases 
Oiled Paper 
Optical Instruments 
Papers — Account Book 
Cloth-Lined 
Copying 

Overland Letter and 
Note 

Ruled Commercial 
Letter 

Surface-coloured 
Writing 
Paper Hangings 
Parallel Rulers 
Parchments 
Passport Cases 
Pasteboards 
Patent Locks 
Do. Screw Inks & Wafers 
Do. Medicines 
Pens, QuilU 
Pen and Pocket Knives 
Perforated Cards 
Perfumery 
Pewter Article^ 

Pins 

Plated Artioles 
Playing Cards 
Pocket Books, roan and 
morocco 
Policies 

Porcelain Slates & Tablets 
Portfolios 

Preserved Provisions 
Printing Materials — 
Presses, Type, Inks, &c. 
Printing Papers 


Purses 
Quadrants 
Race Glasses 
Razors 
Razor Strops 
Reeves* Colors 
Rowney’s Colors 
Ruling Machines & Pens 
Sable Brushes 
Saddlery 
Sample Bottles 
School Books and Sta- 
tionery 

Seals and Seal Engraving 
Sealing Wax, extra hard, 
for India 
Shew Boards 
Sketching Boxes 
Slates of all kinds 
Slate Books 
Snuffs 

Sovereign Scales 
Spirit f lasks and Kegs 
Sponge of all kinds 
Sporting Implements — 
Shot Belts, Flasks, &c. 
Sportsmen’s Knives 
Stamping Presses for Pa- 
per and Envelopes 
Bo. for Consular and 
Notarial Seals 
Stationery Parcels 
Steel Pens — Nissen and 
Parker’s, Gillott’s, 
Perry’s, Mitchell’s, 
and Windle’s 
Stencil Plates 
Surveying Instruments 
Table Cutlery 
Tapers and Tapdr Stands 
Telescopes 
Thermometers 
Tissue Paper, white and 
coloured 
Tooihpicks 
Tourists’ Cases 
Toys, English Sc Foreign, 
for Exportation 
Tracing Cloth, Linen and 
Paper 

Tracing Points 
Travelling Bags 
Trunks 

Trusses (Surgical) 

Turnery and Turning 
Lathes 

Twine and Twine Boxes 
and Reels 

Umbrellas and Parasols 
Umbrella Stands 
Violin Strings 
Wafers of every descrip- 
tion 

Waterproof Cloaks, Leg- 
gings, Caps, &o., &c. 
Wax Lights 

Bo. Sheets for Flowers 
Wedding Stationery 
Wedgwood’s Nocto-graph 
Wine Seals and Centres 
Work Boxes 
Wrapping Papers 


NISSEN & PARKER, 43, MARK LANE, LONDON, 

WHOLESALE, RETAIL AND FOR EXPORTATION. 


MAPPIN’S CUTLERY & ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


I 


| 


i 

\ 
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MESSRS. MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

MANUFACTURERS BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN, 

Are the only Sheffield makers who supply the consumer direct in London. Their London Show-Rooms, 67 aud 
68, King William Street, London Bridge, contain by far the largest stock of Cutlery and Electro-Silver Plato 
in the world, which is transmitted direct from their manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 

Electro-Silver Spoons and Forks, Fiddle Ivory Table-Knives , Full Size , Balance Handles, 

Pattern, Full Size. which cannot possibly come loose in hot water. 


Table Spoons . 
Table Forks — 
Dessert Spoons 
Dessert Forks . 
Tea Spoons 


36s. per dozen. 
86s. „ 

27s. 

27s. 

16s. „ 


Table Knives 25s. per dozen. 

Dessert Knives 18s. ,, 

Carvers 9s. per pair. 


As above, with Sterling Silver Ferrules. 

Table Knives 34s. per dozen. 

Dessert Knives 24s. „ 

Carvers 11s. per pan*. 


MESSRS. MAPPIN’S CELEBRATED MANUFAC- 
TURES IN 

ELECTRO - SILVER PLATE, 

COMPRISING 

TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES, SIDE DISHES, 

DISH COVERS, SPOONS, AND FORKS, 

And all articles usually made in Silver, can now be 
obtained from their London Warehouse, 

No. 67, King William Street, City. 



MAPPIN’S POCKET KNIVES, PRUNING 
KNIVES, SCISSORS, &c., 

In every variety, warranted good by the Makers. 


jyrAPPIN’S SUPERIOR TABLE-KNIVES 

maintain their unrivalled superiority — handles 
cannot possibly become loose ; the blades are all of the 
very first quality, being their own Sheffield manufac- 
ture. Buyers supplied at their London Warehouse, 
67 and 68, King William Street, City, and Queen’s 
Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 



MESSES. MAPPIN'S 


DRESSING CASES AND TRAVELLING BAGS, 

SENT DIRECT FROM THEIR MANUFACTORY. 



Ladies’ Travelling Toilette Mappin’s Gentle- Mappin’s Solid Leather Gentlemen’s Travelling 
and Dressing-Bag, fitted men’s Dressing-Case, Dressing-Case, fitted Dressing-Bag, fitted corn- 
complete, £4 15s. fitted complete, £1 Is. complete, £2 2s. plete, £4 8s. 


Messrs. MAPPIN BROTHERS respectfully invite buyers to inspect their unprecedented display, which, 
for beauty of design, exquisite workmanship, and novelty, stands unrivalled. Their Illustrated Catalogue, 
which is continually receiving additions of new designs, will be forwarded post free on application. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield ; and 67, King William Street, London, 

WHERE THE STOCK IS SENT DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTORY. 


i 
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NO MORE PILLS NOR ANV OTHER MEDICINE. 


CURES (WITHOUT PHYSIC) of Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Constipation, Flatulency, Phlegm, 

all Nervous, Bilious, and Liver Complaints,— Hysteria, Neuralgia, Dysentery, Diarrhoea, 

Acidity, Palpitation, Heartburn, Headache, Debility, Despondency, Cramps, Spasms, 
Nausea, and Sickness (during Pregnancy or at Sea), Sinking Fits, Cough, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, also Children’s Complaints, are effected by 

DU BARRYS DELICIOUS 


REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 

WHICH Restores Health without Purging, Inconvenience, or Expense, as it 
YV Sa ves Fifty Times its Cost in other remedies. It is, moreover, the best Food for Infants 
and Invalids generally, as it never turns acid on the weakest stomach, nor interferes with a 
good liberal diet, but imparts a healthy relish for lunch and dinner, and restores the faculty of 
digestion, and nervous and muscular energy to the most enfeebled. 

We extract a few out of the many thousand expressions of gratitude from invalids 


Cure No. 71, of dyspepsia, from the Right 
Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies. “ I have 
derived considerable benefit from Du Barry’s 
Revalenta Arabica Food, and consider it due to 
yourselves and the public to authorise the pub- 
lication of these lines. — Stuart de Decies.” 

Cure No. 49,832. — “Fifty years’ indescribable 
■ agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, 
cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness 
I at the stomach, and vomiting, have been re- 
moved by Du Barry’s excellent Food. — Maria 
Joly, Wortham Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” 

Cure No. 47,121. — Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of 
Nazing Vicarage, Waltham Cross, Herts, a cure 
of extreme nervousness, indigestion, gatherings, 
low spirits, and nervous fancies. 

Cure No. 48,314. — Miss Elizabeth Yeoman, 
Gateacre, near Liverpool, a cure of ten years’ 
dyspepsia, and all the horrors of nervous irri- 
tability. 

Cure No. 18,216. — Dr. Andrew Ure, of con- 
| stipation, dyspepsia, nervous irritability. 

Cure No. 34,210.— Dr. Sliorland, of dropsy 
and debility. 

Cure No. 36,212. — Captain Allan, of epileptic 
fits. 

Cure No. 42,116. — Major Edie, of enlargement 
of the liver and total prostration of strength 

Cure No. 36, 418. — Rev. Dr. Minster, of cramps, 
spasms, and daily vomitings. 

Cure No. 26,418.— Dr. Harvey, of diarrhoA 
and debility. 

Cure No. 39,628.— Dr. Wurtzer, of con- 
sumption. 

Cure No. 32,880. — William Hunts, Esq., 
Barrister, of paralysis. 


Care No. 46,270. — Mr. James Roberts, Wood- 
merchant, of thirty years’ diseased lungs, spit- 
ting of blood, liver derangement, partial deafness. 

Cure No. 46,814. — Mr. Samuel Lax*on, 
Leicester, of two years’ diarrhoea. 

Cure No. 52,612. — The Dowager Countess of 
Castlestuart, of many years’ nervous irritability, 
bile, and indigestion. 

Cure No. 54,812. — Miss Virginia Zeguers, 
cured of consumption, after her medical advisers 
had abandoned all hopes of recovery. 

Cure No. 180. — “ Twenty-five years’ ner- 
vousness, constipation, indigestion, and debility, 
from which I have suffered great misery, and 
which no medicine could rem jve or relieve, have 
been effectually cured by Du Barry’s Food iu 
a very short time. — W. R. Reeves, 181, Fleet 
Street, London.” 

Cure No. 4,208. — “ Eight years’ dyspepsia, ner- 
'vousness, debility, with cramps, spasms, and 
nausea, for which my servant had consulted the 
advice of many, have been effectually cured by 
Du Barry’s health-restoring Food. I shall be 
happy to answer any inquiries. — Rev. John W. 
Flavell, Ridlington Rectory, Norfolk.” 

Cure No. 32,836.— “ Three years’ excessive 
nervousness, with pains in my neck and left 
arm, and general debility, which rendered my 
life very miserable, has been radically removed 
by Du Barry's health-restoring Food. — Alex. 
Stuart, Archdeacon of Ross, Skibbereen.” 

Cure No. 3,906. — “Thirteen years’ cough, 
indigestion, and general debility, have been 
removed by Du Barry’s excellent Revalenta 
Arabica Food. — James Porter, Athol Street, 
Perth.” 


Important. Caution Against the Fearful Hangers of Spurious Imitations. 

The Vice-Chancellor. Sir William Page Wood, granted an Injunction on the 10th March, 1854, 
j against Alfred Hooper Nevill, for imitating “ Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica Food.” 

Suitably packed for all climates, and with full instructions. In canisters, 1 lb., 2s. 9d. ; 
j 21b., 4s. 6d.; 51b., 11s. ; 121b., 22s.; Super-refined quality, 1 lb., 6s.; 21b., 11s.; 51b., 22s.; 
101b., 33s. The 101b. and 121b. Canisters are forwarded carriage free, on receipt of 
Post-Office Order. 


BARRY DU BARRY & CO., 77, Regent Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, & Co., 182, 
Piccadilly; Abbis & Co., 60, Gracechurch Street; 63 and 150, Oxford Street; 330, Strand. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, PRINTERS, WHITKKRf AhS. 


